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* The Capitol Speller is a workbook speller, the type favored by 
many authorities in this subject. The vocabulary of the series as | 
a whole is based on the most dependable compilations of the _ | 
words which constitute the basic writing vocabulary of children _| 
and adults. The words are checked in accordance with current | 
principles and the grade-placement checked by means of Gates’ 
List, the most recent and authoritative standard. Within each 
grade, the words are grouped according to meaning-relations in 
order that learning may. be guided by understanding. The vo- 
cabulary, the grade-placement of\ words, and their grouping in 
respects the Capitol Speller is unsurpassed. 


* Each lesson includes a variety of learning activities, designed to 
impress upon pupils not only the meaning of the words but their 
special features, difficulties, and pronunciation as well. Dic-. 


tionary work is a conspicuous part of many of the books. The 
Capital Speier has stustved the 


tion of both teachers and pupils. 


® In terms of a scale for the rating of textbooks in Spelling, the 
Capitol is unexcelled. Impartial rating of several texts confirms 
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WHO’S WHO FOR THIS MONTH 


Very Rev. Epwarp V. Sranrorp, 0.8.A., LL.D., formerly Pres- 
ident of Villanova College, is Secretary of the American Council 
on Education and a member of a number of national commissions 
on education. 


Rev. Wiu1am E. McManus, M.A., keeps our readers informed 
about national legislative problems. 

Very Rev. Mser. Frepericxk G. Hocuwatt, Ph.D., is a member 
of the Advisory Group on Education to Japan. 


Ursan H. 8.M., Ph.D., in of the 
Catholic University Workshop on College Organization and 
Administration. 

Martin R. P. McGuire, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Science and Associate editor of the Catholic Historical 
Review, has served during the past year as a member of the 
Committee on Graduate Work of the Association of American 
Universities. 

Hues Granam, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Education and 
Director of Teacher Training at John Carroll University, is the 
author of several books on the history of Irish education and a 
frequent contributor to educational journals. 


Bourne Datreres, B.S. in L.S., is a librarian in the 
Department of Library Science at The Catholic University of 
America and formerly Director of Audio-visual Education in 
several schools in Louisiana. 


Louis F. Fazrser, 8.M., M.A., formerly principal of Chaminade 
and the Head of the English 
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Department for ten years in several large high schools, is 
presently completing his doctoral studies in the Department of 
Education at The Catholic University. 


Evcente A. Lzonarp, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education 
offering courses in Guidance, is the Dean of Women at The 
Catholic University. 


Mary Synon, Litt.D., is Editorial Consultant of the Commission 
on American Citizenship of The Catholic University of America 
and formerly foreign correspondent with the New York World 
Syndicate. 


NEXT MONTH 


Dr. Urban H. Fleege, 8.M., will continue his treatment of the 
Issues and Problems Facing Catholic Secondary Education in the 
United States. Sister M. Raymond Carter, O.S.U., Ph.D., will 
report the results of an interesting Experiment with a Catholic 
Activity Program which she conducted with the assistance of 
thirty-five teachers in Catholic parochial schools, for the purpose 
of comparing traditional with progressive methods of teaching. 
Dr. Eugenie A. Leonard will initiate a series of articles on Counseling 
in Catholic Secondary Schools in which she will give the over- 
all picture of Guidance as it is functioning in our Catholic high 
schools. Sister Mary McGrath, 1.H.M., Ph.D., will present practical 
suggestions on how the home and school can cooperate in The 
Religious Training of the Child. Rev. James Morrison, O.S.B., 
will give us the results of his study of the Negro problem among 
adolescents in the South in Warped Attitude of Catholic Students 
Toward the Negro. Our regular features, views on current legisla- 
tive problems, educational notes, and book reviews will be included. 


OUR JUNE ISSUE 
The June issue will include a report on the National Catholic 
Educational Association Convention in St. Louis April 23, 24 and 
25 and a few of the papers read at this important meeting. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF UNESCO FOR 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES* 


Rev. Epwarp V. Stanrorp, 
Rector, Augustinian College, Washington, D. C. 

There is considerable history about past efforts to create an 
effective agency for international intellectual and cultural coopera- 
tion, especially in the period beginning with World War I. When 
World War II got under way, these past efforts were renewed and 
intensified and began to take on more definite form. Propaganda 
and activity in this direction were particularly strong among 
educators. 

In general, I would say that the typical Catholic attitude to 
such proposals has been somewhat apathetic. Many of us have 
had misgivings about the dangers in such a movement or at best, 
we have been dubious about its practicability. It has been 
recognized that some Catholic participation was necessary in such 
planning if we were to know what was going on and were to exert 
some influence in steering a course away from radical and extreme 
channels. 

On more than one occasion in the past, I had discussed this 
problem with the late, lamented Monsignor George Johnson, who, 
although he had some private misgivings, believed that it was his 
duty to follow the movement closely and to accept membership 
in at least one of the active groups favoring an international office 
of education. His successor, Monsignor Hochwalt, has been of 
like mind. 

When some kind of a world cooperative organization seemed 
assured, the push for the creation of an international educational 
organization became more vigorous, more definite, and received 
more general support from educators as a whole. 


CATHOLICS FAVOR UNESCO 
A change in the apathetic attitude of many Catholic educators 
also became apparent, especially when the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference indicated that some type of united nations organization 
was a practical certainty. In such an event, an international 
educational organization seemed to be both practical and necessary 
*Adapted from an address delivered at 12th Conference of the 


Eastern 
Regional Unit, College and University Department of the National Catholic 
Education Association, New York, Friday, February 22nd, 1946. 
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and Catholic interest and support were forthcoming. Further- 
more, in the wide discussions of a possible constitution, it became 
evident that the majority of Americans shared Catholic fears that 
such an intellectual and cultural organization might be used for 
an unhealthy type of regimentation, indoctrination or possible 
interference with domestic responsibilities in education. Everyone 
was anxious that the constitution of such an organization be so 
worded that these dangers would at least be made remote. As a 
consequence, Catholic interest has quickened, and I would hazard 
the guess today that the great majority of American Catholics 
favor the international intellectual and cultural organization which 
is familiarly known as UNESCO. 

There is no need, I am sure, to explain to you at any length the 
meaning of UNESCO. This triumph of alphabeticism stands for 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. In months gone by there have been wordy battles about the 
words in this title, and I assure you that it would be rash to leave 
out any one of them. It has been no slight accomplishment that 
UNESCO is well on the way to becoming a reality. There was 
quite a behind-the-scenes struggle at San Francisco to have the 
United Nations Charter so worded that a UNESCO might be 
possible as a recognized agency of the United Nations Organization. 
A large measure of the credit for the successful resolution of this 
struggle goes, in my opinion, to Dr. George F. Zook, who headed the 
American Council on Education’s delegation of official consultants 
at San Francisco. 

Following the San Francisco Conference, educational, scientific 
and cultural representatives of the United Nations met in London 
to draft a Constitution for UNESCO. Their mission was satis- 
factorily accomplished and the constitution is now in the process 
of being ratified by the various nations. A joint Resolution for 
our own Senate and House of Representatives was introduced in 
the House on January 28th of this current year, to authorize 
membership and participation of the United States in UNESCO. 
This resolution is known officially as H. J. Res. 305, and has been 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is to be hoped 
that all educators will actively support the adoption of this 
Resolution by Congress. 

UNESCO seems to provide the opportunity of getting down to 
the roots of intellectual and cultural cooperation as contrasted 
with the haphazard measures employed in the past, such as 
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exchanges of professors and students, employment of cultural 
attaches at embassies, world educational conferences and so on. 
These measures are good as far as they go, but they are not 
fundamentai or broad enough. UNESCO should be more effective 
in creating better understanding between nations because it can 
do much to facilitate the exchange of information that can be 
helpful not only in improving educational techniques and standards 
but especially in the improvement of textbooks as far as the 
furthering of mutual understanding is concerned. 
INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC SOLIDARITY 

There are some Cajiclics (and I include myself among them) 
who see in UNESCO :: vision which holds out to them promise of 
great Catholic intellectual and cultural solidarity on an inter- 
national plane, provided that Catholics of the world, and partic- 
ularly of the United States, can be awakened to a consciousness of 
the great contribution they can make to UNESCO and can be 
stimulated to become vocal and wise in their support of this new 
agency for world understanding and peace. However, there cannot 
be solidarity without a consciousness of purpose and a unity of 
action. At the present time there is something stirring in this area 
about which I must speak. 

A small group of Catholic scholars, apparently well aware of 
the vision which I have just described and seeing in UNESCO 
both a challenge and a responsibility for Catholic intellectual and 
cultural life, met at Fordham University a few months ago and 
made preliminary proposals calling for a new organization to 
marshal the forces of Catholic intellectual and cultural leadership. 
Later a similar meeting was held at Georgetown University. It is 
my understanding that such an idea has already received endorse- 
ment in general principle from the members of the Hierarchy, but 
they do not consider it desirable to create an entirely new 
organization. 

At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee, College and 
University Department, N.C.E.A., held at Cleveland,’ on the 
request of Monsignor Hochwalt, a committee was appointed to 
act in an advisory capacity to him on matters of international 
education. This committee, of which the writer is chairman, after 
some preliminary study and informal conferences met in Wash- 
ington on February 4th. As a result of its deliberations the 
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committee presented a brief report to Monsignor Hochwalt, which 
I will take the liberty to quote in full. 


“With the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization now about to become a reality, it seemed imperative 
to the Committee that an attempt should be made at once to 
mobilize in some overall organization Catholic educational, scien- 
a “4 cultural forces with particular emphasis on an international 
outlook. 

“Specifically, the Committee believes that there is need; first 
to establish and maintain relations with organized and individual 
Catholics throughout the world in order to strengthen Catholic 
solidarity and cooperation in the general work of the reconstruction 
of Catholic intellectual life and, second, to establish a Catholic 
intellectual, and cultural front at home so that we may be able ‘to 
pull out full weight’ in the total work of UNESCO. 

“Believing that there is no group, association or organization 
presently set up to fulfill this overall function, the Committee 
proposes that you request the Executive Board of the National 
Catholic Educational Association to authorize the establishment 
of a national commission, which shall be representative of Catholic 
- ome and cultural interests, to meet the needs described 
above. 

“Such a commission might be known tentatively as ‘The Catholic 
Commission on International Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Interests.’ It should seek to draw together all suitable present 
activities without replacing them and should enlist and utilize the 
abilities of Catholic scholars throughout the United States, 
particularly among the laity. 

“To bring such a Commission into being, we propose that you 
further request the Executive Board to authorize a small ‘steerin 
committee’ with a modest grant of funds, which committee 
have the task of organization.” 


I may add that this report has thus far had a favorable reception 
and its recommendations have been approved by the Executive 
Board of the N.C.E.A. Plans are already under way to arrange a 
preliminary meeting of Catholic scholars before Easter to lay the 
ground work for the organization of the proposed national 
commission. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


UNESCO has implications, important and beneficial implica- 
tions, for Catholic Colleges. It is our responsibility as Catholic 
educators to bestir ourselves and to implement the possibilities of 
UNESCO in every way practicable. 
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As individual Catholic educators, what can we do? 

We can become thoroughly familiar with the constitution of 
UNESCO which has been publicized by the American Council on 
Education and also by other agencies. We can keep abreast with 
current literature and discussions on the subject. 

We can see to it that our students acquire interests and view- 
points that are international and Catholic, whether through 
curricula offerings, through reading programs or through intel- 
lectual and cultural group activities with an international slant. 

As organized Catholic educators, what can we do? 

We can sponsor and encourage talks and group discussions on 
international intellectual and cultural problems. 

We can support whole-heartedly the movement now getting 
under way for the mobilization of Catholic educational, scientific 
and cultural forces so that we may “pull our full weight” in the 
functioning of UNESCO. 

Finally, both as individuals and as members of organizations, 
we can help to put UNESCO into effect by making statements to 
appropriate representatives in Congress urging the early adoption 
of H. J. Res. 305 and its companion Resolution in the Senate. 


Spoon-FEEDING IN THE RELIGION CouRSE 


“Education is an active, not a passive process; it is something 
that the learner acquires for himself under the direction and 
guidance of his teachers. It is accomplished by means of self- 
activity. . . . The best way to train the mind is to face it with 
real problems and to give it the opportunity and the freedom to 
solve them. Guidance and direction are always in order, but they 
should never degenerate into spoon-feeding and telling the answers. 
. .. Character is not born of passive absorption or of regimentation. 
We grow in virtue by performing virtuous acts. . . . When a child 
goes to school (therefore), he loses nothing of the sacredness of 
his personality; his dignity and worth. . . . He cannot learn the 
art of living from training under a classroom dictatorship.— 
George Johnson, Better Men for Better Times, pp. 105ff, 
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SCHOOL LUNCH LEGISLATION 
Rev. E. McManus 


As this article goes to press, conferees from the House and Senate 
are meeting to iron out the differences between the House and 
Senate versions of the school lunch legislation passed by both 
congressional bodies. The principal differences are the amount of 
the appropriation to the Department of Agriculture—fifty million 
dollars in the House version, one hundred million in the Senate— 
and Title II, authorizing an appropriation of fifteen million to the 
Office of Education, which was struck out of the bill by the House 
but was retained by the Senate. It is predicted that the conferees 
compromise bill will be passed by both sides of Congress and will 
be signed by the President. 

For the past ten years the Department of Agriculture has 
- encouraged and supervised a nation-wide school lunch nutrition 
program in public and nonpublic schools which were willing to 
sponsor school lunch service in cooperation with the regional offices 
of the Department of Agriculture. During the aftermath of the 
depression, surplus agricultural products purchased by the govern- 
ment to keep farm prices at a parity level were distributed to the 
school lunchrooms, many of which employed W.P.A. personnel 
who were waiting to be absorbed by private enterprise. 


PREVIOUS PROGRAMS 

In 1941 food and labor became scarce. The first to go was the 
W.P.A. A little later President Roosevelt announced the end of 
the Surplus Commodities Corporation which had been distributing 
foods to the lunchrooms. The Department of Agriculture was 
reluctant to abandon the lunch program because it still needed 
an outlet for seasonable surpluses and because it anticipated an 
increase of surplus agricultural products after the war. So it was 
decided, and Congress approved, to continue the lunch program 
on a cash basis whereby the Department of Agriculture would 
reimburse the lunchrooms for certain foods served to the children. 
Each year Congress appropriated fifty million dollars (and a little 
more in supplementary appropriations) to finance this project. At 
the end of the war, Congress, faced with an almost unbelievable 
federal indebtedness, demanded that the school lunch program no 
longer be operated on the basis of a temporary executive order 
issued shortly after the depression, but that it be given a permanent 
200 
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legislative basis after appropriate legislation had been debated by 
the Congress. After extended hearings by the House and Senate 
Committees on Agriculture, two bills, almost identical except. for 
a fifty million variation in the appropriation, were brought to the 
attention of the Congress. 


CURRENT ACTION 


The House was the first to take action. As the measure was 
reported to be “loaded with political dynamite,” members of the 
House were careful to have their views pro and con expressed in 
the record for the information of their constituents. Throughout 
the three days of debate ending February 21 there was little 
disagreement with the idea that school lunches benefit the health 
of the nation’s school children. In fact, some of the speeches on 
behalf of America’s school children bordered on being downright 
maudlin and betrayed an acute sensitivity to the coming elections. 
In between tedious orations about issues at best remotely related 
to the lunch program, the representatives managed to sharpen the 
debate down to the issue as to whether the responsibility for the 
school lunch program belonged to the Federal Government or to 
the state and local communities. The opponents of the federal 
subsidy denounced it as “statism, socialism, bureaucracy, an insult 
to motherhood, the latest in a series of unnecessary appropriations 
which eventually will lead the Federal Government to hopeless 
bankruptcy.” One representative who advocates compulsory 
peacetime military training for all youths thought it would be 
“statism” to feed-them at an earlier age. Another claimed that 
the proposal left a choice between “bureaucrats or mothers telling 
the kids what to eat.” This nonsense impelled PM to headline 
its story, ““Beef-fed critics sniff a school lunch program,” comment- 
ing on the fact that the House members enjoy 60¢ special lunches 
in a government subsidized restaurant in the Capitol. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE PROGRAM 


Friends of the bill pleaded for America’s children as the nation’s 
most valuable asset; pointed out that Congress had appropriated 
huge sums of money for improving feed for animals; charged that 
the opponents of the bill were hopeless reactionaries who were 
using the same arguments against the lunch bill as they had voiced 
against other social measures which now they would not dare repeal. 

Rarely did the House settle down to discuss the relation of the 
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school lunch program to the over-all plan for agricultural stabiliza- 
tion. In a dramatic last minute plea for passage of the bill, 
Congressman Jerry Voorhis of California succinctly stated the 
basic philosophy of the program: 

“We could well take our cue from certain basic moral principles. 
My cue on this bill is this: It is wrong for us to waste food as 
long as there are children who have need of that food. This nation 
is pledged to a reasonable maintenance of farm prices which in 
effect will require the spending of every dime that is in this bill 
many times over in government purchases of surplus food crops. 
We are in an age of superabundant productive powers, and we are 
going to take our choice on this bill and on other occasions between 
the course of action of artificial restriction of that production by 
an increasing regulation by government to prevent an abundant 
production and a rising living standard or else we will attempt to 
increase the standard of living of the people and to increase the 
demand for our products as fast as the power to produce them 
increases. This bill seeks to say that we will increase the demand 
for food in America instead of artificially reducing the supply, and 
the bill says that it is a part of the fundamental principle of the 
universal right to a good education for all that the children of the 
nation shall be enabled to have the food they need if they are to 
do a good job of making the most of their educational opportunity.” 


THE POWELL AMENDMENT 


To its eternal credit the House adopted an amendment sponsored 
by Representative Powell of New York which prohibits any dis- 
crimination in the lunch program because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. Representative Powell merely reintroduced into 
the bill language which had been rejected by the House Committee 
on Agriculture, and which was identical with the language in the 
Senate bill. Nevertheless, this anti-discrimination proposal stirred 
up a stormy debate as Southern congressmen charged that the 
amendment was an attempt to sabotage the bill and to break 
down the educational pattern of the South by forcing the states to 
admit colored children into white schools or else forfeit the benefits 
of the program. In counter-charges other members of the House 
denied that the amendment would alter the educational practice of 
the South but insisted that without the amendment minority 
groups would not be given an equitable share of the school lunch 
funds by state educational agencies which for years have allocated 
a disproportionate share of tax funds for the education of children 
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from minority groups. It was agreed that the amendment might 
not be necessary if the funds were to be distributed directly to the 
schools by the Department of Agriculture instead of being chan- 
neled through the state educational agencies. Another amendment 
to bar states maintaining separate schools for white and colored 
children from participation in the program was denounced as a 
parliamentary move to kill the whole bill. 


DISCRIMINATION IN SECOND TITLE 


The House had little sympathy for the bill’s second title, which 
was to appropriate $15,000,000 to the Office of Education for the 
purpose of helping the states expand the lunchroom program 
through the development of nutritional education and the purchase 
of equipment. Members of the House pointed out that this was 
something new—an appendage to an agricultural program—and as 
such it could not be endorsed as an essential part of the school 
lunch service which had gained such high commendation from its 
friends. Defenders of Title II told the House that $15,000,000 
properly distributed would bring the advantages of the program 
to poor rural areas where it was needed most. It appeared that 
the members were not impressed by this argument as they remained 
adamant in their contention that it would be unwise to expose the 
nation’s schools to any interference from a federal bureau. Reg- 
istering their scorn for Title II, the House shouted it down in a 
voice vote. 

During the debate on Title II several congressmen called atten- 
tion to a discriminatory section which would prohibit the states, 
even should they desire to do so, from spending any federal funds 4 
to purchase equipment for nonpublic schools. Congressman t 
Flannagan of Virginia told the House that a bill which would give 
food to parochial school lunchrooms but would deny the same 
lunchrooms the equipment with which to prepare the food reminded a 
him of the mother who gave her daughter prohibitive consent to ' 


go swimming: 


“Mother, may I go out to swim? ; 
O yes, my darling daughter, i 
But hang your clothes on the hickory limb 
And do not go near the water.” 
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AN INVASION OF STATES’ RIGHTS 


Congressman Geelan of Connecticut said that if it were necessary 
he would offer an amendment to strike out this discriminatory 
section which was an “invasion of states’ rights” and “not in 
keeping with the spirit, intent, and language” of Title I. The 
Catholic press pointed out that inasmuch as the funds authorized 
in Title II were to be distributed to the states on the basis of all 
children of school age, enactment of the discriminatory section 
would mean that children in nonpublic schools actually would be 
counted as beneficiaries of aid which they would be forbidden to 
accept unless they attended the public schools. It was observed 
that the exclusion of nonpublic schools from the benefits of Title II 
would have made participation in the lunch program very difficult 
for many parochial schools which lacked resources to purchase 
necessary lunchroom equipment. The public schools would have a 
decided advantage since they could turn for assistance to the states. 


THE SENATE DEBATE 


The Senate debate lacked the spirit of the House controversy. 
Throughout the routine discussion of the bill the Senate sponsors, 
Senators Ellender of Louisiana and Russell of Georgia, had com- 
plete control of the situation. As in the House, all agreed that 
serving children nutritious lunches was a good idea. The Repub- 
licans insisted that the states and local communities should do the 
job. The Democrats agreed, but maintained that the state and 
local communities needed to be stimulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Two motions by Senator Taft of Ohio, one to reduce the 
appropriation to $57,750,000 and the other to strike out the Office 
of Education grant, were defeated. 

A brief side debate between Senator Barkley and Senator 
Ellender was most significant. The Senator from Kentucky said 
that Section 203 (a) (3) of Title II did not permit the state to buy 
equipment for nonpublic schools. This, the Senator said, appeared 
to be unreasonable for, were not the children the beneficiaries of 
lunchroom equipment as well as the food? Senator Ellender replied 
that it was “against public policy” to pay the salaries of teachers 
in private schools or to buy equipment for such schools. To prove 
his point he cited the Louisiana textbook case in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld a decision of the lower courts 
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that supplying textbooks to children in nonpublic schools did not 
violate the Louisiana State constitution, because the textbooks 
were given to the children and not to the school. Senator Barkley 
pressed the point no further. 

Senator Barkley might have said that it is not “against public 
policy” for the Federal Government to supply equipment to 
nonpublic schools, nor is there any prohibition in the constitution 
of the United States against the use of federal funds for this 
purpose. Nobody has successfully challenged the right of the 
Federal Government to put supplies in nursing schools, or to 
donate surplus machinery to schools which participated in the war 
training programs. Senator Barkley might have questioned 
Senator Ellender’s obvious contention that the Federal Govern- 
ment is obliged to make its policy correspond to the anti-sectarian 
prohibitions in the constitutions of the states. 
~ I wish to observe that while we should not doubt the validity of 
the distinction between aid to the school and aid to the child, we 
should be a little more cautious in the application of this distinction 
lest it become accepted as the final criterion in all disputes per- 
taining to the distribution of public funds for educational purposes. 
Many public school administrators are becoming too fond of this 
distinction and even a few Catholic school administrators share 
this excessive enthusiasm for what is at best a legal basis for 
gaining token concessions to Catholic schools. In dealing with the 
states, this distinction is a powerful weapon in our fight for school 
services; let us not permit it to boomerang by using it in reference 
to any federal educational measure which authorizes capital ex- 
penditures for schools. The debate on the second title of the lunch 


bill proves my point. 


Basis oF LasTinG Peace 
“Once this principle becomes fixed in human affairs; once it is 
acknowledged that every man, whether ruler or subject, is “under 
God and the law,” no man immune, no man free of responsibility 
for his own acts—then peace will at last become a reality instead of 
a dream.’’—Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson. 
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REPLY TO THE SAINT PAUL PLAN ON CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION 


Very Rev. Mser. Frepertck G. 
Director, Commission on American Citizenship 
Father Connole and his committee of Sisters are to be com- 
mended for their effort to construct workable materials for the 
schools, based on Christian social teachings. The members of the 
Commission on American Citizenship welcome the suggestions and 
criticisms of such a group because they, with other Catholic 
educators, are working toward the same goal. The Curriculum, 
Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, was developed precisely 
for this purpose: to vitalize Christian social principles for the 
child, and help him to apply them to daily living. At the same 
time, the Commission hopes to stir up new thinking and action on 
this subject. This is also the evident purpose of the Saint Paul 
committee. 
In Father Connole’s article, however, there are some funda- 
mental misunderstandings that should be pointed out in fairness 


to him as well as to the Commission’s program and the curricular 
plan of the late Monsignor George Johnson. 


PUZZLING OBJECTIONS 
To begin with, Father Connole states that— 


“With these materials to guide them, a committee of teachers 
from the schools of the Archdiocese of Saint Paul began, in the 
fall of 1944, a reorganization of the social studies program for 
aor 9 four through eight. As the work progressed the committee 
ound that the plan given was not completely satisfactory as a 

ide for incorporating Catholic social principles into a curriculum 
or the middle and upper grades.” 

What these materials were is puzzling. The Curriculum for 
Grades four, five, and six (Volume II) was not published until the 
spring of 1945. The curriculum for grades seven and eight (Volume 
III) had not yet gone to press when Father Connole’s article was 
written. The only curricular materials for grades above the third 
that were available for study before April, 1945, were two charts 
from Volume I: a skeleton plan of subject-matter for all the grades 
and a chart of general objectives. If these charts were the com- 
mittee’s only guide for the greater part of this study (fall, 1944 
to spring, 1945) it is understandable that the plan for the middle 
and upper grades was judged to be “not completely satisfactory.” 
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The subject of the article, according to the title, concerns the 
Saint Paul plan of curriculum reorganization in the Social Studies. 
Much of the material in the article is confusing to the reader, who 
is frequently at a loss to know whether the Saint Paul plan or 
the Catholic University Curriculum is being discussed. The major 
objection, to it, however, is that the introductory paragraphs leave 
the reader with the impression that the Catholic thought basic to 
the Saint Paul plan is not found in Guiding Growth in Christian, 
Social Living. Yet an analysis of the former plan, as given in 
Father Connole’s article (Catholic Educational Review, March, 
1946), reveals: a) that the Christian principles drawn up as general- 
izations by his committee, were, from the beginning, the underlying 
principles of the Curriculum; b) that the study of the family, 
Church, and State proposed in the article, is basic to the Social 
Studies program of the Curriculum; and c) that the reorganization 
of subject matter outlined by the Saint Paul group is apparently 
little different from the subject-matter program of the Curriculum. 

It is possible that a group of teachers might, in some cases, 
fail to understand the basic intention of the Curriculum builders. 
Recognizing this, members of the Commission on American Citizen- 
ship have willingly co-operated in teachers’ institutes and courses 
designed to interpret the Curriculum and its basic principles to 
teachers and administrators. On reading Father Connole’s article, 
however, one is struck by the fact that those responsible for its 
conclusions could not have read the curriculum with care, much 
less have made a thorough study of it. 

Whatever acquaintance the Saint Paul committee made with 
Volume II of the Curriculum after April, 1945, was evidently a 
cursory one. This may be seen by a consideration of some of the 
specific points raised in Father Connole’s article. 


1. Interpretation of Plan of Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living 

Part I of the Curriculum has been interpreted by Father Connole 
to be an illustration of what he calls a “guidance technique.” 
Actually it is not intended to set forth any kind of technique or 
method of guidance. The real purpose of Part I is to show the 
result of such guidance; it is an attempt to answer the question, 
“What is Christian Social Living?” or, “How does the child put 
his religion to work in the home, school, and community?” To 
make this answer concrete, the section shows the child “meeting 
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the commonplace situations of every day in an ideal manner, and 
thus practicing virtue.’” 

The authors object emphatically to the pragmatic use of situa- 
tions implied in Father Connole’s article. Nowhere have they 
stated that ‘Instruction is given as it is needed and action follows 
immediately.” Rather, it is pointed out repeatedly that instruc- 
tion builds up understandings, attitudes, and appreciations which 
should lead sooner or later to Christlike action with the help of 
grace. It is true that some situations may be set up, as suggested 
on page 23 of the Curriculum, for the teaching of courtesy, etc. 
But most of the situations described in Part I are given as a 
checklist for the child’s practice of virtue, to be used by teacher or 
parent for this purpose. So consistently have teachers interpreted 
Part I in this way that they have invariably said, “This shows 
what we have always tried todo. There is nothing new in it, but 
it is a reminder of our obligations that go beyond subject matter.” 

In general, the misinterpretation of the second part of the 
Curriculum in Father Connole’s paper centers around the following 
statement: 

“In Part II, ‘The Direction of the School Program toward 

Christian Social Living,’ the same general plan is applied to the 
teaching of the content subjects in the intermediate es with 
this difference, that the situations now arise chiefly ugh the 
study of the school subject.” 
This judgment is without foundation. Part II is distinct from 
Part I not only in purpose but in its general plan. It is an instruc- 
tional program set up much like that of any curriculum, in terms 
of “learning experiences which the school can provide through 
subject matter areas” (Vol. II, p. 88). No situations are described 
in this section, although they may be visualized, as in any cur- 
riculum, in the Suggested Activities. 

The distinctive character of the subject-matter program in 
Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living is especially this: 

a. Religion is the basis of, and gives the principles for, the 
— of Christian teachings in the social studies. 

. Christian principles are applied at focal points repeatedly 
and consistently throughout the social studies from Grade 1 
through 8. 

2. Christian Principles and Practices Incorporated in the Curriculum 

The article by Father Connole gives the impression that the 

‘Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, p. 22. 
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Curriculum fails to emphasize Christian social principles. It is 
true that these principles are not tabulated in bold-faced type and 
in formal precision; rather, they are incorporated in the body of 
the program. These principles were set down for the Curriculum 
staff by Bishop Haas and Monsignor Johnson and elaborated by 
the latter in Better Men for Better Times.* They center about the 
following basic ideas: 

a. The dependence of all men upon God. (See Vol. II, pp. 111, 
112, 113, 172, 173, 174, 176, 240, 242, 246, 247, 303, 308, etc.) 

b. The individual dignity of every human person without dis- 
tinction as to race, color, nationality, etc.—“made to the image 
and likeness of God.” 

The rights and duties that follow from this dignity. 

The need for law t) uphold rights and duties. 

The need for government to enforce laws and protect the 
rights of men. 

The obligation of all to respect the authority of the govern- 
ment which is derived from the authority of God 
the people. (Pp. 111, 112, 171, 175, 179, 240, 247, 306, etc.) 

c. The sacredness and integrity of the family, united in love and 
blessed by the Sacrament of Matrimony. (Pp. 111, 172, 174, 175, 
178, 246, 303, 306, etc.) 

d. The dignity of the worker and his work; the rights and duties 
of mi pe and employees. . 180, 243, 246, 305, etc.) ‘ 

e. The material and spiritual interdependence of all men based 
ov ay" nature of man and his needs. (Pp. 172, 239, 240, 241, 

, ete. 

f. The obligation of all men to use the resources of the earth 
according to God’s plan and to share them in justice. (Pp. 113, 
179, 305, 336ff, etc.) 

_ g. The obligation of men to share non-material goods with one 
another through education, social and cultural activities, religious 
life and worship, etc. (Pp. 112, 172, 180, 306, etc.) 

h. The obligations of justice and charity that exist between 
peoples and nations as between individuals. (Pp. 246, 247, 
369ff, etc.) 

i. The unity of all men: 

The natural unit of all, having a common origin in God. 

All called to be one in Christ. 

All united as actual or potential members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. (Pp. 113, 172, 243, 369, 371, 374, ete.) 


Since principles must be lead to practice, if they are to be fruitful 
for Christ-like living, the Curriculum emphasizes the habits of 
virtue that are the hallmark of Christian social living. Their 
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practice is described in detail in Part I; they are summed up for 
the teacher in the section entitled “Habits of Christian Social 
Living,” and in Part II the virtues are specifically related to the 
social studies as well as to the other subjects. 


3. The Curriculum and Subject-Matter 


Under the sub-heading “Plan Not Suited to Subject-Matter 
Curriculum” Father Connole raises three points concerning Part II, 
“The School Program,” of Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living: 

A. The supposed use of the “guidance technique”’ is the presenta- 
tion of subject matter. Since, as stated above, there is no conscious 
use of such a technique in any part of the Curriculum, it is difficult 
to see any point in this discussion and exposition of the teaching. 

B. The use of Curriculum objectives to draw up units. Here 
Father Connole cites the failure of Saint Paul teachers to draw up 
successful units, using only the broad general objectives of the 
Curriculum as a guide. This would be a difficult task for any 
group, unless intermediate objectives were first derived from, the 
general ones and set up for (1) the grade, (2) the subject, and (3) 
the unit of study. 

Space would not permit the tabulation of such objectives in the 
Curriculum; this is left to those who are drawing up courses of 
study units. Although not listed, however, these objectives are 
worked into the content of the social studies and clearly set forth 
in the form of understandings, attitudes, and habits related to the 
subject. See, for example, the development of the minor unit 
Why people of the world exchange goods in Volume II, page 113. 
This development includes understandings of the bounty of God, 
the distribution of His gifts of nature, and the need for exchange 
to satisfy peoples needs. It builds up an attitude of regard for 
others’ needs and points out related acts of the virtue of justice. 
This is an example of sections throughout the social studies which 
embody Christian principles and practices in their content. From 
such sections as these together with the chart of general objectives, 
successful units in the social studies have been built by teachers. 

C. The sample units of —— in the Curriculum. These units 
were meant to show the use of the Curriculum for unit-building 
in the manner given above. There is at least one such unit for 
every grade. Father Connole’s judgment of all of them is based 
on one, “Travel and Transportation in Latin America.” It is 
regrettably true that this unit is the least successful in the applica- 
tion of Christian principles. However, the Saint Paul committee 
seem to have overlooked the practicable exposition of Christian 
social principles in other units. Among these are Family Helpers 
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and Our Parish in Volume I; Living in a Cold Land in Volume II; 
and the Negro in American Life, in Volume III. 

The committee’s lack of acquaintance with the Curriculum is 
strikingly revealed by the statement about the unit on Communica- 
tion. “In the ‘Story of Communication’ the only specific mention 
of anything related to religion,” states Father Connole, is a single 
understanding which he quotes. Even a cursory reading of the 
best would have brought to notice the following references to 
religion: 

p. 337—The place of communication in the plan of the Creator 

’s plan for our use of s 
The Bible as a record of Revelation 
Writing at the time of Our Lord 
339—Reference to the Commandments 
The Church and records 
The Church and the Bible 
re means of communication used by the 
ure 
Suggested readings, including “The Catholic Church 
and Literature’ 
342—The unfolding of God’s Ln po by His gifts of human 
intelligence and free wi 
The need to use God’s gifts for the good of all 
345—Reference to standards of Legion of Decency 
346—A whole section on the relation of communication to 
Religious life today 
347—Communication and world unit in Christ 


4. Frame of Reference for Saint Paul Plan 


Under this heading Father Connole discusses the proposed 
reorganization of the Saint Paul plan. He states that instead of 
basing the Social Studies on man’s relationships with God, fellow 
men, and nature, as is done in Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living, “‘one could begin with the three necessary societies, the 
Church, the family, and civil society.” Within the latter societies, 
Father Connole proposes a study of the economic, cultural, and 
political activities of men, framed in “a definite setting in time 
and place.” The child in the first grade will study family life, in 
subsequent grades will extend the horizons of social study to 
include ‘‘the neighborhood, the local community, home life in 
lands different from his own and, finally, in the country as a whole.” 

Without quoting further from the Saint Paul plan one may find 
in this plan notable similarity to the “frame of reference” of the 
Curriculum. Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living bases the 
Social Studies on man’s relationships within the three necessary 
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societies, and emphasizes the economic, cultural, and political 
activities of man together with his dependence upon God. Further- 
more, the theme and area of study for the Social Studies in each 
grade is definitely related to the theme of Religion. (See the 
chart, “A Summary of the Program in Subject-Matter and Skills,” 
Volume II, pp. 96ff.) 

In the first grade, for example, the theme of Love developed in 
Religion is carried into the Social Studies in a study of family life. 
The second grade Social Studies applies the theme of Obedience 
to a study of the Church society in the familiar life and worship of 
“Our Parish.” The third grade takes up a simple study of civil 
society in the local community, with the application of the theme 
from Religion, “God’s gifts of Nature and Grace.” In fourth 
grade Religion the child studies the “Truths of Faith” in the 
Creed, and learns how missionaries bring these truths to peoples of 
many lands. In the Social Studies he learns how people in various 
lands live in relationship to nature (physical geography, economic 
resources, etc.), to fellow men (home life, social and political 
activities, culture, etc.) and to God (religion, missions, etc.). In 
the geography, history, and civics of subsequent grades both the 
relationships and the societies are given their proper place. Thus 
the Saint Paul plan for the Social Studies, as it is given in the 
article, seems to differ from the Curriculum only in some minor 
points concerning placement of the subject matter. How it differs 
in the working out of units and in emphasis upon Christian social 
principles is not shown in the article. The generalizations given 
by Father Connole are admittedly based on the principles in 
Better Men for Better Times. 

In summary, objection is taken with Father Connole’s article, 
not because the Saint Paul reorganization may differ from the plan 
of the Commission, but because the article fails to indicate a 
basic understanding of the Curriculum and its application to a 
particular situation. The total effect of the article upon the 
reader is confusing. Would it not be beneficial to Catholic teachers 
for the Saint Paul committee to publish a more detailed description 
of their program, or possibly one of the units which have been 
developed? This should be a real contribution to Catholic educa- 
tion. It would at the same time show how the objectives of 
education for Christian social living are being realized in Saint 
Paul by a new approach. 
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ISSUES AND PROBLEMS FACING CATHOLIC 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Ursan H. 8.M. 
Department of Education, The Catholic University of America 


Wars in the past have always been followed by new eras in 
education. The great vocational-education program and the initia- 
tion of the testing movement followed World War I. Expected 
changes facing us at present might be summarized by the slogan, 
“Schools for All the People.” This implies expansion in adult 
education, secondary education, nursery-school education, voca- 
tional education. College for everyone is becoming a popular cry. 
These anticipated developments merely serve to bring into sharp 
focus some of the problems and issues confronting Catholic 
education today. 

Perhaps the adjectives “Catholic” and “secondary” could be 
dropped from the title above, for many of the issues and problems 
that face Catholic secondary education today confront Catholic 
elementary and college education, as well as education at large in 
the public schools. It is the writer’s purpose to state some of these 
issues and problems and in some instances indicate briefly possible 
solutions. 


1. Need of Clear-cut Statement of Purpose 


Basic to the solution of many of the following problems is a 
clear statement as to precisely what our aims are in secondary 
education. It will be argued by some that we Catholics have a 
definite statement of our aims in the Encyclical on Education—to 
develop men of character as a means of achieving our ultimate aim, 
eternal salvation; that the Policies Committee of the N.C.E.A. 
have given us a statement of our objectives, namely, to develop 
intelligent, spiritually vigorous, cultured, healthy, vocationally 
prepared, social-minded, American Catholics. True, but these 
objectives need interpretation in the light of present problems 
facing us in the United States today. Existing aims must be 
re-studied and implemented. 

To convince ourselves that we do not have a clear-cut conception 
of our objectives in secondary education and of the purpose of 
the American Catholic high school, we need but try to answer the 
following questions. Do we believe that secondary education 
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should be essentially a training in values? Do we believe with 
Plato that our chief objective should be training in goodness? Or 
do we believe that preparation for life and for pulling one’s own 
load in a competitive world should be our chief concern? Do we 
accept training in Charity as an over-all Catholic objective? 
Despite the fact that we may have these objectives expressed on 
paper, do we teach and administer our high schools as though 
livelihood rather than life, how to earn a living rather than how 
to live our life were our main objective? 

Do we believe that the development of basic mental abilities is 
the prime responsibility of the school and that training in moral 
character and the development of desirable qualities of personality, 
although more important for success in life, must not stand in the 
way of the school’s carrying out its major resporsibility? Where 
do we stand in regard to vocational education? What should be 
the role of the high school in training leaders? Should training in 
leadership be one of our major objectives, or should most of our 
emphasis be placed on developing intelligent followership? Should 
the high school be primarily concerned with terminal education, 
i.e., with the intrinsic value of its own courses, independent of the 
student’s future academic aspirations, or should the high school 
have primarily in mind preparation for advanced studies? (The 
results of the Eight Year Study seem to offer evidence that the 
type of course which prepares for life prepares a student to profit 
from a college education equally as well as do the traditional 
college-preparatory subjects.) Are all students entitled to a high 
school education? Who should go to college, everyone? The 
answers to these and many other questions depend on the stand 
we take in regard to the purpose of the Catholic secondary school 
in American democracy. 


2. Should Al Youth of High-school Age Go to High School? 


The first problem, therefore, facing Catholic high school edu- 
cators is concerned with a statement of purpose. Intimately 
connected with that problem is the question, Should everyone of 
~ high-school age go to high school? Common opinion answers in 
the affirmative. But such a stand presumes first that we know 
what constitutes an appropriate secondary-school education for 
all youth of high school years, secondly, that our high schools 
(even our small high schools) will be able to provide such an 
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appropriate education, thirdly, that all youth are capable of 
profiting from further education. 

Evidence abounds that at present we are not offering an appro- 
priate education to a large number now attending our secondary 
schools. Some estimate that only 40 per cent profit from our 
present curricular offerings. If we take the stand that every child 
is entitled to a secondary-school education, we must make radical 
changes in our present curricula. If changes are not made, then, 
in justice both to parents as well as pupil, we should refuse admis- 
sion to those pupils who cannot profit from the present program. 

Of course, in practice at present we are excluding the less 
fortunate in academic ability as well as the less fortunate in econ- 
omic status. This latter fact presents another problem, how can 
we provide equal educational opportunities to those deserving 
youth whose families cannot afford to send them to high school? 


8. Relating High-school Education to the Needs of Youth 

Stemming from the above is the further problem of relating the 
school more closely to the needs of youth. It seems a rather 
common phenomenon for our philosophy and aims to become 
separated from every-day life; philosophy comes to mean a set of 
theories rather than a way of life; education is one thing, the 
world of affairs quite another. Our classroom teaching tends to 
ascend the steps of the ivory tower instead of descending the more 
difficult path of articulation with life, where everything is taught 
from the point of view of its bearing on the practical problems of 
life and living. 

Does the solution lie in better teacher preparation? In more 
effective supervision? In developing a professional conscience in 
teachings? In the provision of textbooks and materials of instruc- 
tion in which emphasis is placed on the application of what is 
learned? Probably all these factors are elements in the solution 
of this problem. 

One of the most common mistakes in teaching stems from the 
false assumption that high school pupils, because of their advancing 
maturity, have acquired the facility of applying theory to life. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. Just the opposite is character- 
istic of adolescents: everything tends to stay in the realm of theory 
except what they see illustrated in application. The influx in 
recent years of large numbers from the low I.Q. group has brought 
this problem to the fore. 
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4. Should General or Special Education Be Emphasized? 

With the function of further providing the common learnings 
(the binding elements in a democratic society) becoming an 
accepted responsibility of the high school, we are faced with the 
problem of determining the proper relationship between general 
and special education on the secondary level. How much of the 
student’s total time in high school should be given over to general 
education? How much to special education? Should there be 
specialized education at all on the secondary level? What should 
constitute the core of the high school curriculum? In Catholic 
schools there is little doubt but that religion must constitute the 
main element in the core which integrates everything else in the 
curriculum. But what courses, other than religion, should be 
required of all students? Should we insist on definite set courses 
required of everyone? In the writer’s opinion, it would a 
wiser policy to have instead a set of common objectives in the 
form of common understandings, common habits and skills, com- 
mon ideals, attitudes, and appreciations requisite in anyone hoping 
to live successfully in a democracy. These would be achieved 
through appropriate subject matter and activities that would differ 
according to the abilities and needs of the students. 

What about the traditional subjects, are they the only and the 
best means through which to develop the prerequisites of a liberally 
educated person? Can other subjects teach youth how to think 
effectively, communicate their thoughts, make relevant judgments, 
and discriminate among values? Can they do it as effectively? 
To argue that the traditional subjects have produced statesmen 
and leaders in the past does not prove that these same leaders 
would not have been equally as well prepared had they taken 
other courses. 

Are general courses in which pupils are given an understanding 
of the physical, economic, and political world in which they live 
desirable? All of us would probably agree that a general education 
should aim at acquainting the pupil with his cultural heritage and 
should cultivate in him habits of observation, reflection, moral 
conduct, esthetic appreciation—those habits required in meeting 
the problems of everyday life—and at the same time help the 
pupil achieve a satisfying personal life. In other words general 
education should result in social competence. 

We would likewise agree that the individual’s particular poten- 
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tialities should be properly developed; this means a different 
education for some than for others, hence special education. Both 
the Harvard and New York Reports (General Education in a Free 
Society and Basic Issues in Secondary Education) are of the opinion 
that the time devoted to general and special education in high 
school should be rather evenly divided, with slightly more emphasis 
given to general education. The writer feels that the amount of 
general education given depends on the student; some can take 
more, others less. For the brighter students, three-fourths of their 
time, for the duller, somewhat less than half their time should be 
devoted to general education. 


5. Does Vocational Education Belong in the General Secondary 
School? 

The question of special education brings up the problem of 
vocational education. Does vocational education belong in the 
general high school? Or should there be special vocational schools? 
Should we think of our pupils as fitting into one of two categories, 
vocational-minded or academic-minded, with each demanding a 
different type of school? If we favor vocational education in the 
general high school, what should be the nature of this. vocational 
training? Should it be specialized, e.g., train a student how to 
operate a drill press or a particular type of lathe? Or should it 
consist rather of a general form of training such as a course in 
principles of how machines work, how to handle tools, how to run 
a home, etc.? 

We must bear in mind that the bookish student needs to know 
how to make things and do things as much as any student. Direct 
contact with materials, manipulation of simple tools, the capacity 
to translate a concept into reality—all these constitue important 
aspects of general education for everyone. We believe such general 
courses are desirable in the general high school program; but what 
about specialized vocational courses? 

If it is true that 66 per cent of the jobs available in America 
require no more training than one week or less on the job, and that 
only 10 per cent (including the professions) require more than six 
months of preparation, is there any particular purpose in offering 
specialized vocational courses in high school? Or are they justified 
by the fact that they provide youth with work experience? This 
problem is still an undecided issue. 
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6. Work Experience—as Necessary as Learning How to Read 

Work experience is a necessary part of education. It is of equal 
importance with reading although of a different character. At 
the present time in many of our large cities this important phase of 
education is being neglected for a large percentage of our youth. 
How can we supply this missing element in their education? Is 
this a problem to be solved by our schools, or is it rather the 
concern of the family or government? Some feel the problem 
demands the cooperation of all three. Should we plan for the 
expansion of work opportunities in private industry, or should we 
work for the creation of some special agency in the government to 
arrange work for our young people? Some advise a system of 
publicly useful work similar to the army service in Europe in 
which young people would be mobilized to do service for the 
country for a reasonable period at reasonable pay. 

The questions for school administrators are: Should schools 
accept the responsibility for this neglected phase of youth’s educa- 
tion? Should they recognize work experience as an element in the 
curriculum worthy of credit? Some schools within the last few 
years (largely because of the pressure of war needs) have adopted 
the policy of granting credit counting toward graduation for 
work experience. 

Regardless of our views in this matter, we must recognize that 
young people need to learn to work. Labor is the lot of man and 
ability to work steadily is not a natural possession; it has to be 
acquired. In earlier times the benefits of work came to one quite 
naturally along with growing up. Today such is not the case. 

Work is a much-to-be-desired phase of education for all classes 
of young people; perhaps even more so for those who expect to 
enter the professions than for those who will engage in some form 
of manual craft. Although this work need not be manual labor, 
it is essential that it be genuine. Some of the jobs provided in 
some schools under the N.Y.A. scarcely qualified as genuine. 

If work comes again, as it was formerly, a part of the education 
of everyone, might it not be easier to develop in our students a 
mutual appreciation of the various forms of work and thereby 
eliminate the dangerous, unsound, and uncharitable attitude, too 
prevalent in American thinking, which considers certain forms of 
manual labor essentially different from other forms of work. 
Actual experience with various forms of work might be utilized in 
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leading youth to note that the difference between the forms of 
work is one of degree, not of kind. 
7. Terminal Education for the Neglected 60 Per Cent 

Many of our youth start working before they finish high school. 
How can we revamp our secondary school curriculum so as to 
provide terminal education for the 60 per cent who do not continue 
their education through or beyond high school? Should we have 
‘erminal courses within the general high school? Or should we 
have special high schools which offer a terminal education? In 
general, our students can be classified into three groups: 1) those 
reasonably certain of entering college, 2) those who will drop out 
after one or two years, 3) those whose stay in high school is 
indeterminate either because of poverty or uncertainty of ability. 

At the present time only half the number of those who enter as 
freshmen graduate. Many courses currently offered in our high 
schools are organized on a wasteful plan, for they presume all 
students will remain in school indefinitely. For those who will 
drop out early and for those whose stay in indeterminate, all 
courses, especially in the first two years of high school, should be 
reorganized so that they would be profitable to all as far as they 
are pursued. In the reorganization of subject matter, the impor- 
tant question is: “What should the pupil be given of this subject 
if he were to remain in school only three months or a semester?” 
In most subjects: English, science, civics, shop mathematics, it 
would be relatively easy to select subject matter of assured value, 
whether the pupil continued in school or dropped out. 

A further question is, What terminal courses should we add? 
Should not a course in home making and family or marriage prepa- 
ration occupy a place of prominence among the terminal courses? 
Should not Catholic schools in particular be the leaders in the 
development of courses that prepare for healthy family life? Ata 
time when the pivot of our nation’s life is crumbling should we not 
stress family life preparation? This of course presents the problem 
of preparing adequate texts, and more important still, of reviewing 
the entire educational ladder in our schools from primary grades 
through college with the purpose of developing a continuous 
curriculum in Catholic family life preparation. 

8. How Can We Provide Adequately for Individual Differences? 

A larger phase of the above is the problem of providing for 

individual differences. Between 1930 and 1940 the secondary 
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school population increased by 50 per cent whereas the actual 
increase of pupils of high school age in the population increased 
only 7 per cent. Consequently our secondary schools are faced 
with the most heterogeneous group of students that they have 
ever encountered. And the end is not in sight. At present 70 
per cent of youth of high school age are in high school. If the 
remaining 30 per cent, many of whom are not book-minded, are 
brought into our schools, our present problem will be rendered 
infinitely more acute. 

Much of the current subject matter as well as method are not 
suited to either the superior or intellectually inferior students. . 
The curriculum and standards are such that the students are not 
expected to work up their to capacity and tempo. Traditional 
subjects have lost much of their vitality and significance, having 
been watered down beyond the vital point in an attempt to adjust 
to the pace set by the slow group. As a result very few profit, for 
watered-down courses do not fit the needs of the slow group either; 
the “hand-minded” need different courses entirely—courses de- 
veloped to suit their particular needs. 

The student of first-rate intellectual ability is seldom challenged 
to work up to the level of his intellectual capacity. He is formed 
in habits of mediocrity, never trained to work consistently up to 
the forefront of his ability, deprived of the opportunity to learn 
habits of consistent hard work. The lower-than-average group 
become disheartened and are falsely labeled as uncooperative. 

In our attempts to meet the problems arising from increased 
enrollment we have sacrificed important educational values. The 
majority of the student body suffer spiritual, intellectual, and 
cultural losses and develop habits of careless work; their attitudes 
toward scholastic achievement are stultified; they fail to see the 
necessity of working up to the limit of their capacity. Our present 
maladjustment in meeting students’ needs militates against their 
development of proper habits and attitudes in keeping with the 
Christian spirit of work. 

A healthy attitude toward work is especially necessary at the 
present time when loss of a sense of responsibility and increasing 
demands for paternalistic protection seem to be in the air. The 
spirit of work must be maintained in our schools as a vital, energiz- 
ing force. Herein lies our problem. How can we more effectively 
assimilate the spirit of work into the supernatural aim and spirit 
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of our Catholic high schools? Respect for work, a clear notion of 
the seriousness of living and learning must be our aim. To begin 
with we must take a firm stand against the pernicious doctrine of 
ease quite prevalent in some of the education which surrounds us. 

Would the establishment (in large cities) of schools designed for 
the intellectually elite be desirable? Would such schools develop 
class consciousness and thereby militate against the unity which 
we deem essential in a democracy? Would not the establishment 
of such schools aim at protecting the very liberties we prize, 
recognizing that if democracy is to work, the leaders must come 
from the intellectual and religious aristocracy? Such schools are 
characteristic of the educational system in several European coun- 
tries and seem to have been successful in developing leaders. 

Do we believe that every student should find within the high 
school program something which fits him and demands his atten- 
tion and energy? If so, how can we meet this problem? Homoge- 
neous grouping, individualization of instruction, and the revamping 
of some of our curricular offerings seem to constitute the answer. 
But not homogeneous grouping based solely on an I.Q. score; rather 
on a combination of factors including general physical, social, 
emotional maturity, scores obtained in intelligence, achievement 
(above all, reading), and aptitude tests, as well as the interests 
and needs of the individual pupil. Working hand in glove with 
such grouping would be some method of individualization of in- 
struction in which each pupil is challenged at his own particular 
level of achievement and ability. A contract plan in which each 
pupil advances at his own rate, depending on how fast he can 
master the material, works with surprising success in the teaching 
of mathematics, English, foreign language, certain of the sciences, 
and any subject in which the success of mastering subsequent 
material depends on one’s mastery of ground previously covered. 
Variations of this plan are necessary, however, in teaching liter- 
ature, the social studies, and certain of the sciences in which the 
achivement of the objectives depends on the socialized approach 
in teaching. | 
9. How Educate the 26 Per Cent Impervious to Book Learning? 

A particularization of the above problem is the non-verbal group 
which constitute between one-fifth and one-third of the average 
high-school population. These are the students who are incapable 
of mastering the stock tools of learning (reading and writing) wel- 
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enough to profit from textbook instruction. A third of our high- 
school pupils cannot read above a fifth-grade level; nor can they 
write a coherent paragraph reasonably free of errors. They simply 
lack verbal facility; they occupy the lower end of the normal curve 
of the distribution of this ability. No method or brilliance of 
teaching can improve these pupils enough to make an appreciable 
difference in their literacy. Remedial reading helps somewhat but 
it is not the solution. Nor is vocational training. For this group 
an academic high-school education is impossible because learning 
as it is understood at present in our high schools cannot take 
place because communication of orderly thought cannot proceed 
between teacher and pupil. 

Failure to recognize the nature of this “non-bookish” group lies 
at the bottom of many of our present controversies in education. 
Disputes over automatic promotion, low standards, the teaching of 
grammar take their origin from the problems presented by this 
non-verbal group. 

While we do not believe in the law of compensation in human 
abilities, nevertheless, it is safe to say that nine-tenths of those 
impervious to book learning possess some gift or talent that is 
above the average. They are blessed with sufficient potentiality 
in some direction that might be developed into an ability or skill 
that would result in inner personal satisfaction and service to 
others. Here is our problem: How can we uncover this poten- 
tiality? And once discovered how can we develop it? If life in a 
democracy demands of each citizen that he have certain common 
understandings, possess certain common habits and skills, and 
have certain common ideals, attitudes, and appreciations, hundreds 
of thousands now in our schools must achieve these objectives 
through means other than books. 

Our problem is to discover and develop means and services 
through which pupils with low verbal ability can be educated. A 
rich source, and as yet scarcely tapped, is the audio-visual field. 
Films, radio programs, summer camps, field trips, recordings, 
planned use of the theater, opportunities existent in the commun- 
ity, all might be used to serve our educational purposes. Until 
we find effective ways of dealing with this 20 to 30 per cent who 
find difficulty in handling verbal symbols, the other 70 per cent 
will continue to suffer educationally. 


This is the articles by Dr. Fleege. problems 
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IMPROVING Pu.D. PROGRAMS 


Martin R. P. McGuime 


Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
The Catholic University of America 


The scope and purpose of the recent book, Towards Improving 
Ph.D. Programs,* may perhaps be best described by the following 
quotations from the Introduction: 


“The evidence presented for consideration is of three kinds- 
First there is a historical sketch to show that the d ics of 
American graduate schools have their origin in cultural condition- 
ing. This is followed by an analysis of to; cay and 1940 
placement of a decade’s doctoral graduate. e effectiveness of 
current graduate education is then appraised by compilations of 
the opinion of producing and employing groups, and of recipients 
of the Ph.D. degree themselves, pater B as to how programs and 


procedures could be improved. The whole of this evidence is 
then used as a base for a series of general proposals representing 
the author’s convictions.” . . . 

“The study has been guided and its interpretation influenced 
by two fundamental assumptions of the author. . . . The first 


defines the graduate school of arts and sciences as an ialized 
pee institution, the pri responsibility of which is to 
- doctoral candidates acquire the basic education needed for 
such scholarly careers as placement data show they tend to follow. 
. .. The second assumption, derived as a corollary from the first, 
holds that members of graduate faculties should work with students 
individually and in groups on the basis of their vocational purposes 
and in keeping with their ascertainable aptitudes and backgrounds.” 
Chapter I, “Long-Range Forces that Have Shaped Doctoral 
Work,” retells the familiar story of the development of graduate 
education in the United States but definitely interpreted from 
the author’s point of view. While he recognizes the pioneer 
thinking and achievements of men like Gilman, White, Eliot, 
Harper, and Hall, he subordinates the influences of individual 
initiative and leadership to that of collective social trends and 
forces. His personal views are especially in evidence in the pages 
devoted to the expansion and changing purpose of graduate educa- 
tion from 1918 to the present. He emphasizes what he calls “the 
growing contest between government and private enterprise for 
*Ernest V. Hollis. Prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education. 

American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1945. Pp. 204. 
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the control of research” and he would clearly seem to favor a 
program of government supported research as provided for in the 
original Kilgore bill. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY MOST TRULY NATIONAL 


Chapter II, “A Decade of Graduate School Experience,” and 
Chapter III, “Employment Analyzed by Major Duties,” furnish 
and interpret data on the following points: institutions conferring 
the doctorate, regional production and employment, types of em-- 
ployment, placement by institutions and by departments, agencies 
employing the Ph.D. graduates, major duties of the Ph.D. grad- 
uates, the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. in Education. Sixteen statistical 
tables serve as the basis for comparisons and interpretations. 
Unfortunately, Harvard University and the University of Illinois 
did not choose to send statistical data to the author, so his tables 
and discussions are incomplete to the extent that information on 
two of our largest graduate schools was not available. The data 
on the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. in Education and the interpretation 
of these data are of special interest. While the programs for these 
two degrees and the duties of their recipients have been differ- 
entiated in theory, they have converged so much in actual practice 
that it may be questioned as to whether the Ed.D. meets a real 
demand—especially since it has failed as yet to obtain the stability 
and prestige generally enjoyed by the Ph.D. Readers of the 
Catholic Educational Review will be interested to learn that, in 
the decade studied, the Catholic University of America ranked as 
No. 21 among the institutions conferring the Ph.D. degree, that 
ninety per cent of its Ph.D. graduates were employed in teaching 
or in educational administration, and that it is the most truly 
national of all American universities in the employment distribution 
of its Ph.D. graduates—only 16 per cent of such graduates being 
employed in its own South Atlantic region. 

Chapters IV, V, and VI are entitled respectively, “Suggestions 
from Lay Employers of Ph.D. Graduates,” “Suggestions from 
Academic Employers of Ph.D. Graduates,” and “The Opinion of 
Graduates in Active Service.” The evidence presented in the first 
two of these chapters is not—as the author himself fully recognizes 
—absolutely definitive, but has at least the reliability of a good 
sampling. The final paragraph on the points emphasized by 
directors of research in government is worth quoting: 
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“Tt will be noted that all of the research directors quoted above 
emphasize essentially the same educational formula: training in 
the relatively unchanging fundamentals of a field combined with 
great flexibility such as implies wide knowledge, self-confidence, 
and an eye to practical relevance. A number of related sciences 
must be intimately known, in each case, and the social qualities of 
cooperativeness and sympathetic insight are stressed as much as 
intellectual integrity and skill in scientific techniques. Understand- 
ing of social, including economic, realities is considered indispen- 
sable. It is an understatement to suggest that graduate faculties 
could obviously profit from more contacts and the exchange of 
views with the leaders of industrial research.” 


CRITICISMS AND CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


The suggestions of academic employers have a familiar ring. As 
usual, adverse criticisms of the present system of graduate instruc- 
tion are more numerous than constructive suggestions for reform. 
The sections devoted to personnel procedures and to the doctorate 
as a preparation for teaching, however, contain comments which 
are really worth pondering over. A number of educators were 
clearly dissatisfied with the traditional conception of graduate 
work, but the majority were not yet sure that the procedures 
advocated by the radical opponents of the traditional conception 
would bring improvement. 

The opinions of the graduates in active services are especially 
interesting in the light of those expressed by lay and academic 
employers. The majority agreed on the value of the research 
techniques and the regular intellectual discipline characteristic of 
the traditional doctoral program. Most teachers, whatever their 
own personal views were on the subject, indicated that their 
graduate training was not strong in “broadening cultural influences 
and formal personnel procedures.” The great majority, however, 
stressed ‘‘the educational significance of first hand, practical exper- 
ience at some stage during a college teacher’s development.” A 
minority within each group of teachers was strongly emotional in 
its denunciation of the functions and offerings of departments of 
education. ‘The heaviest criticism of all tended to come to a 
head over courses in education and supervised practice teaching.” 


IMPROVING PH.D. PROGRAMS 


Chapter VII, “Towards Improving Ph.D. Programs,” constitutes 
the heart of the book and has, accordingly, given the book its 
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title. It contains the general recommendations of the author based 
upon his evaluation of the evidence presented in the Introduction 
and the preceding six chapters, an evaluation, which as the author 
himself admits, is colored by the point of view expressed in the 
two assumptions laid down in his Foreword. His recommendations 
are given under four main headings: orientation and scope of 
doctoral work, organization of the graduate school, the program 
of studies, and student personnel administration. 

There is much in the author’s recommendations that is not new, 
or not as uncommon at least, in graduate school practice as he 
would seem to believe, and some of his suggestions are not ex- 
pressed with sufficient clarity and concreteness for one to be really 
sure what he means. What, e.g., is the precise meaning of the 
statement: ‘According to this conception all requirements for the 
degree [at the college and university level] are shaped by the 
vocational goals the individual is pursuing at the time”? (p. 176). 
Again, his assertion, “that the doctoral training of a good teacher 
or research worker should likewise be a group project,” is some- 
what vague, and would imply that graduate schools have done 
nothing in the way of developing cooperative programs of doctoral 
training among related departments or even between different 
schools in the university. 


DEPARTMENTAL LINES SHOULD BE BROKEN DOWN 


But this chapter also contains a number of really worthwhile 
suggestions for the improvement of graduate work which are as 
feasible as they are timely. The author recommends, e.g., better 
integration between doctoral programs and the work that has 
preceded them. -He rejects the static conception of the graduate 
school held by men like Flexner and Foerster, and he maintains 
that the graduate school, in keeping with its organic development, 
should be willing to develop Ph.D. programs in fields other than 
the traditional arts and sciences. He insists that what we need is 
not so much a whole series of new degrees with sharply defined 
individual programs as greater breadth and flexibility in the 
existing programs leading to the M.A., M.S., and Ph.D. He pleads 
for the breaking down of departmental lines and for the better 
integration of all disciplines in the graduate school. He believes 
that the dissertation subject should have some real significance, 
and thus not only furnish training in individual research but also 
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be a stimulating and fruitful experience. Many deans will welcome 
his suggestion that the dean, as the chief personnel officer in the 
graduate school, should have sufficient power to make his initiative 
and leadership effective in integrating and unifying the work of 
the graduate school as a whole. In keeping with his program of 
integration and unification he believes that all appointments to 
fellowships and assistantships should be taken out of the hands of 
the individual departments and placed under the control of the 
dean and his council, or some similar central authority. 

His comments and recommendations on admission, counseling, 
and placement are, on the whole, good, but contain little or nothing 
new, as the main procedures advocated are actually in use in a 
number of American graduate schools. In his discussion of the 
recruiting of graduate students he assumies the prophetic role and 
declares: ‘After war shortages in doctoral personnel are made up, 
it is likely that for the next score of years society will demand a 
relatively small number of soundly educated and functionally 
trained doctors of philosophy” (p. 200). There is absolutely 
nothing in the educational experience of the past forty years to 
support such a prediction. 

The following paragraph from the Conclusion (p. 204) sums up 
what the author has attempted to do in his key chapter and at the 
same time contains a final declaration of his philosophical point 
of view: 

“The reader will doubtless have noted that the suggestions made 
in this chapter for improving graduate study are mutually de- 
pendent ane | all of a piece. The two basic assumptions with which 
the lean began furnish the foundation for everything élse: (1) 

rograms must be adjusted to the uses to which recipients 
can pee e degree in the scheme of American life Aa yet and (2) 
the graduate school must function as an integrated organism— 
rather than an aggregate of competing departments if it is to be 
able to fulfill its mission. All details of instructional method and 
administrative procedure can be worked out naturally and con- 
structively when a cooperative attack is made on the problem of 
meeting socially significant needs.” 


SUGGESTIONS APPRAISED 


The present book contains a great deal of valuable and well 
analysed statistical data on graduate work in the United States, 
and it offers many thoughtful and useful suggestions for the 
improvement of Ph.D. programs. It should succeed admirably 
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in focusing attention on graduate school problems and in stimulat- 
ing discussion. But the book has a fundamental weakness on the 
philosophical side which the reviewer feels should be clearly 
emphasized. Dr. Hollis thinks of and measures the values of 
graduate school instruction exclusively in terms of current social 
. demands and needs. He would make the graduate school ulti- 
mately a mere servant of society, and would thus deprive it of its 
traditional intellectual leadership and independence. The graduate 
school has definite obligations to society and must be conscious of 
these obligations, but it will serve society best by emphasizing 
research and research training in all fields of knowledge, whether 
the research in question may be immediately and practically useful 
to or demanded by society or not. 


WEEDING THE ScHooL LIBRARY 


Many people have a phobia about discarding useless books. 
Hence, it becomes a question for the librarian when to weed. A 
librarian soon discovers that, helpful though girls are in cataloging 
and processing and shelving books, they are no help at all when 
one is making a determined effort to rid the shelves of undesirables. 
Very few adults, and probably no children, can bear to see a book 
discarded—why it is next to sacrilege to throw away an almost 
perfectly good book, and please, Sister, can’t they have it if the 
library does not want it? “Discarding: What and How,” in the 
February, 1943 issue of Wilson Library Bulletin, has this to say: 
“Anybody who sees books being discarded is certain that they are 
valuable, and that you are an ignorant and callous old fool to be 
throwing them away. Also he wants to take them home to his 
grandmother, or his brother, or the boy down the block. As a 
result of this sort of thing, any librarian will tell you that three 
o’clock in the morning is the best time to dispose of books.” — 
Sister M. Consadine, B.V.M. 
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IRELAND’S STRUGGLE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


GRAHAM 
John Carroll University, Cleveland 


The first quarter of the present century witnessed two events of 
major importance in the eventful history of the Emerald Isle. 
One was the establishment in 1908 of the National University; the 
other was the organization of the Free State in 1922. Each event 
marked the culmination of a struggle which had been carried on 
for centuries. Because of its dramatic coloring the political aspects 
of the struggle have been widely publicized whereas the cultural 
have been comparatively ignored. Both movements, however, 
were definitely related and were to some extent complementary. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether a movement backed solely by 
physical force could have been sustained against apparently over- 
whelming odds, including such adverse factors as military power, 
economic pressure, and religious and racial hatred. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The path of cultural progress in any nation rarely proceeds 
long without interruption and Ireland’s case was no exception to 
the general rule. In the Early Middle Ages the schools of Ireland 
attained a position of prominence. Native culture and tradition 
were fostered by a system of schools which gave instruction in the 
Gaelic tongue in law, literature, and history. In this way provision 
was made for the training of the professional classes who were 
called upon to serve the Irish state. The latter was virtually 
a federation of petty kingdoms held together by the bonds of a 
common language and national code of laws, rather than by 
political organization and military force. 

These native professional schools, however, were not the ones 
which brought Ireland international fame. From about a century 
after the introduction of Christianity there grew up a large number 
of monastic schools which fused native culture and Latin Chris- 
tianity with happy résults. It was the fame of these schools which 
won for Ireland the enviable title of “Island of Saints and Scholars.” 
Their reputation was sufficient to draw students not only from all 
parts of Ireland but also from Britain and the Continent where 
they played no mean part in repairing the intellectual losses 
caused by the barbarian invasions. 

These monastic schools were not universities although they did 
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promote some higher studies. Universities in the strict sense had 
their origin in the twelfth century and almost invariably followed 
the model of either Bologna or Paris. It is one of the ironies of 
history that Ireland which in the eighth century was in the van- 
guard of educational progress did not succeed in developing a 
studium generale, as the medieval university was usually called. 
The arrest of Ireland’s cultural development was due mainly to 
the organized military attacks of relentless enemies. The first of 
these were the Northmen whose onslaughts increased in fury from 
the end of the eighth century until they were finally defeated at 
Clontarf, near Dublin, by Brian Boru in the year 1014. 

The victory was dearly bought and resulted in political confusion 
which, however, was followed by a period of reconstruction in 
which the bishops and princes participated with a view to restoring 
learning in the monastic schools and ecclesiastical seminaries. The 
Synod of Clane in 1162 ordained that no one should be appointed 
as head of a monastic school who was not an alumnus of the great 
school of Armagh, thereby giving it a degree of prominence in 
keeping with its location in the ecclesiastical metropolis of the 
Irish nation. Had Ireland retained its independence the school of 
Armagh might well have become a great university for the Gaelic- 
speaking world of Erie and Alba about the same time that the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge embarked on their career of 
usefulness. 

The attempt to give Armagh a studium generale was frustrated, 
not by the pagan Northmen, but by their Christian descendants, 
the Anglo-Normans who were no less intent on waging war for 
private plunder. In 1184, and again in 1185, the Normans pillaged 
the city of Armagh and four years later John de Courcy did a still 
more thorough job in plundering the venerable ecclesiastical capital. 
From these blows its ancient and once vigorous seat of learning 
never recovered. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS AT FOUNDING UNIVERSITIES 


The early successes of the Norman invasion were due in part to 
their superior military organization and equipment and in part 
to the lack of a strong centralized government among the Irish. 
From their arrival in 1169 until the middle of the thirteenth 
century the strength of the Normans grew until they occupied the 
more fertile parts of the country. Then their power began to 
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disintegrate. In 1310 an attempt was made to give them a cultural 
centre. With this end in view John de Leche, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, represented to Pope Clement V that in Dublin there were 
some doctors and bachelors of theology who gave lectures but that 
there was no studium generale. The Pope, always willing to 
promote the cause of higher education, ordained, that if the 
suffragans of Dublin should consent, there should be in the city a 
universitas with power to confer degrees. Three years later the 
new archbishop, De Bikenor, issued an ordinance for the University 
of Dublin reserving to himself the right to appoint secular or 
regular priests as readers, or lecturers, in theology. In 1320 the 
University was organized; but apparently the lack of endowments 
hindered its development and it seems to have starved to death 
before it attained the proportions of a real university with faculties 
of arts, civil and canon law, and theology. 

In 1465 another project for a university is recorded. In this 
case it was to provide for the colony at Drogheda and was to be 
modeled on the University of Oxford. The execution of its sponsor, 
Thomas Earl of Desmond, prohibited its fulfillment. The nearest 
approach to a university during the medieval period was the 
college founded at Youghal in 1464 by this same Earl of Desmond 
who was a great patron of learning. The school seems to have 
had a true existence for a century but with the fall of the House of 
Desmond it fell a prey to the fortune seekers of the day. 

In 1475 the Mendicant Orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, Augus- 
tinians, and Carmelites appealed to Pope Sixtus IV for a studium 
generale for Dublin, and substantiated their claim by pointing to 
the danger and expense of crossing the sea to seek higher education. 
The Pope granted their request and sanctioned the erection of a 
university with faculties in theology and arts, and granted the 
same privileges, immunities, graces, and favors as were obtained in 
Oxford. But no record is left to tell us the fate of this project. 

A college founded and endowed at Maynooth in 1515 by Earl 
Garret Og, a cousin of the great Earl of Desmond already men- 
tioned, flourished for twenty years, but in 1541 it was dissolved 
by order of King Henry VIII who appropriated its revenues for 
his own use. 

Thus we see that while the Norman invasion did much to 
destroy the schools of the native Irish by grabbing their lands and 
plundering their monasteries they made no outstanding contribu- 
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tion to learning. They missed a great opportunity. Their dog-in- 
the-manger policy is well illustrated by the statute of the Dublin 
Parliament which in 1410 enacted that no native Irishman under 
pretence of going to Oxford or Cambridge should be allowed to 
cross the sea. A similar exclusiveness prevailed in England when 
in 1413 a Westminster statute ordered that Irish scholars, unat- 
tached to any university or college, should leave England. The 
same policy was reiterated in 1422 when the English Parliament 
ordered all Irish-born people to depart from the realm within a 
month “except graduates in the schools,’ and that the latter were 
not to have a hall or hostel of their own but to abide “under 
principality of others.’”” While these hostile measures were aimed 
directly at “the Irish enemy,” the Anglo-Irish themselves were 
now deprived of a center of higher education either in Ireland or 
in England. 
EDUCATION OF THE CLERGY 

The Anglican Reformation brought new trouble on Irish schools. 
The first blow was the suppression of the monasteries and friaries. 
The purpose was to force the Protestant religion on the Irish 
people and to prevent students from obtaining the necessary 
preparation for the priesthood. Thus the Period of the Penal 
Laws began with a savage attack on religion and learning, both so 
dear to the Irish heart. Then the old undying spirit began to 
manifest itself in keeping with the traditions of the monasteries of 
the earlier golden age. Schools for the education of the clergy 
and the nobles of the Irish nation were founded in the principal 
Catholic countries of Europe. 

Between 1581 and 1681 more than twenty such colleges were 
established in such strategic centers as Lisbon, Alcala, Salamanca, 
Compostello, Bordeaux, Nantes, Paris, Douai, Louvain, Antwerp, 
Prague, and Rome, to mention but a few. Throughout the whole 
of the period of the Penal Laws these schools continued to draw a 
never-failing supply of students who stealthily left Ireland and 
returned as priests to labor on behalf of the faith, not unfrequently 
to meet a martyr’s death. The significance of the services rendered 
by these colleges will be readily understood when it is recalled that 
until the year 1782 no Catholic could legally attend school in 
Ireland and it took the French Revolution to frighten the British 
Parliament into permitting the establishment of a college in Ireland 
for the education of Catholic clergy. From 1793 onwards the 
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Penal Laws were slowly but consistently relaxed until Catholic 
Emancipation was achieved in 1829. The establishment of Carlow 
College in 1793 was followed by the foundation of the Royal 
College of St. Patrick at Maynooth in 1795. 

The English policy beginning with the suppression of the 
monasteries had a dual purpose, the making of Ireland an English- 
speaking and a Protestant country. In accord with this policy 
Queen Elizabeth planned not only to establish a university but 
even to have a free school in every diocese with a schoolmaster 
who would be either a native Englishman or a member of the 
English colony in Ireland. Only the first part of Elizabeth’s plan 
was realized. 

HIGHER EDUCATION SUCCEEDS 


The first successful attempt to found a university in Ireland was 
made in 1592 when a college was incorporated by Letters Patent 
under the style and title of “The College of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, near Dublin.” The corporation of the City of Dublin 
granted it the site of the old monastery of All Hallows the same 
year. The first students were admitted in 1594 and the new college 
forthwith entered upon that peculiar career which has led to its 
being described as “The only successful institution in Ireland.” 
It soon developed a policy in keeping with the civil, ecclesiastical, 
and political principles of its foundation. That is to say, it re- 
mained a foreign institution strongly opposed to everything cher- 
ished by the natives of Ireland who adhered to the Catholic faith. 

This Elizabethan University of Dublin is what is called a one- 
college type of university. Hence the terms Dublin University 
and Trinity College, Dublin, are often used interchangeably. In 
contrast with the Dublin institution Oxford and Cambridge have 
each several constituent colleges. Since its foundation it has been 
intimately associated with that branch of the Anglican Church, 
known as the Church of Ireland, which for centuries enjoyed the 
privileges of a state church. The School of Theology of this 
Church has always been an integral part of the University. 
Catholics were long excluded, but in 1793 were admitted to study 
for degrees but were debarred from competing for prizes. Indeed, 
it was not until 1873 that fellowships and scholarships were thrown 
open to all irrespective of religious belief. 

Because of the restrictions and traditions of Trinity College 
there was much agitation during the nineteenth century for a 
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university that would be acceptable not only to Catholics but also 
to Presbyterians, or other dissenting Protestant sects. 

Largely through the influence of Sir Thomas Wyse, a con- 
temporary of O’Connell, a graduate of the Jesuit College, Stoney- 
hurst, and of Trinity College, Dublin, it was thought a solution of 
the problem of higher education in Ireland had been found. Wyse 
was virtually father of the Queen’s Colleges established under an 
act of the British Parliament in 1845 and opened in 1849 in 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway. The colleges were to be undenomina- 
tional but the colleges of Cork and Galway were favorably located 
to secure a Catholic enrollment just as that of Belfast might well 
have a majority of Presbyterians. Each of the colleges was an 
independent foundation reporting to the Crown. To complement 
the work of the colleges the Queen’s University was incorporated 
in 1850. Its functions were to examine and confer degrees on 
students who had qualified by attending at the colleges. 

The first sour note came from a bigoted Low Churchman who 
hurled the epithet “godless” at the new scheme. Its basic prin- 
ciples were also strongly opposed by O’Connell and Archbishop 
MacHale. The result was that the Queen’s University was abol- 
ished only to be succeeded by another makeshift, the Royal 
University of Ireland, which was empowered to confer degrees in 
all faculties except Theology. Students could present themselves 
for its degree on condition that they passed its examinations. 
There was no restriction as to the place where the studies were 
pursued; whether in the Queen’s Colleges, the Jesuit or other 
colleges, or even private study. The Royal University superseded 
the Queen’s in 1882. 

An interesting interlude in the history of Irish higher education 
must not be passed over since it shows the position taken by many 
thoughtful Cathohes about the middle of the last century. The 
Irish bishops were far from unanimous on the matter of “mixed,” 
or as we should say, non-sectarian schools. In 1841, however, the 
Pope decided that ‘‘mixed schools” were to be given a trial and 
forbade further controversy. But the spirit of the day manifested 
itself in a public declaration by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
against any plan of education established and maintained by the 
state, while in 1850 the Synod of Thurles under the influence of 
Dr. Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin, carried by a majority of one a 
resolution declaring the Queen’s Colleges dangerous to faith and 
morals. 
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NEWMAN, RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
This reaction against “mixed” education was the occasion for 
the inauguration of the Catholic University of Ireland which was 
erected by the action of Pope Pius IX in the years 1851-1854 with 
teaching centers for Arts and Sciences at St. Stephen’s Green and 
for Medicine at Cecilia Street, Dublin. Dr. John Henry Newman 
was nominated rector and it was suggested that he should deliver 
discourses on university education in order to prepare the Irish 
public for the project of a university. His vision of an Irish 
university was one modeled after the Oxford of his day, but made 
Catholic and cosmopolitan. As every student of the history of 
education knows his university discourses form one of the world’s 
educational classics. 

A certain pathos surrounds Newman’s seven years of rectorship 
(1851-1858). The country still felt the effects of the Famine; the 
secondary schools were but imperfectly organized; at no time had 
the examinations and certificates of the University the sanction of 
Civil Law; the financial support was inadequate and uncertain, 
being derived almost exclusively from annual collections made in 
Irish dioceses. 

There was confusion as to the administrative and academic 
policy. Dr. MacHale, the great archbishop of Tuam, did not 
agree with Dr. Cullen. MacHale complained that he could get 
no report of expenditures and that there were too many Englishmen 
among che professors. Besides, he wanted to have the university 
atmosphere definitely Irish, so that its alumni might go forth as 
representatives of Irish culture. Dr. Cullen who was an Anglicized 
type of Irishman did not share MacHale’s views and generally 
agreed with Newman, but not always. For instance, he objected 
to Newman’s appointment as an Irish bishop, and he, too, disliked 
Newman’s excessive partiality for Englishmen. Unable to succeed 
where the elements of failure were so numerous Newman resigned. 

In 1866 the Government of Earl Russell granted a supplementary 
chapter making the Catholic University a constituent college of the 
Queen’s University, but this charter was found to be illegal. 

After Newman’s resignation the University’s college struggled 
along until it was turned over by the bishops to the Irish Jesuits 
in 1883. When the Royal University came into operation the 
governing body of the Catholic University changed its constitution 
and status. They decided to accept partial and indirect aid 
through the Royal and prepare for its degrees. The aid took the 
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shape of scholarships, awarded to the more brilliant students, and 
fellowships which paid the salaries of certain professors. While 
the Royal University did not discriminate against Catholics it 
was merely an examining body and as such did not inspire in its 
graduates either great loyalty or great affection. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITIES 


The final chapter of this prolonged educational struggle was 
written in 1908 when the Irish University Act was passed abolishing 
the Royal University and setting up two new universities: Queen’s 
University in Belfast and the National University in Dublin. 
Thus Ireland has now three universities, each free of religious 
tests and open to people of all faiths or none. In actual practice, 
however, each has a large majority of a particular denomination 
either because of its traditions or geographical location. Queen’s 
University has but a single college, Queen’s College in Belfast, 
and its student body is largely Presbyterian. Many Catholics, 
however, attend it. A Catholic priest is professor of Scholastic 
Philosophy. It has also a Catholic professor of Celtic Languages. 

Dublin University, or Trinity College, is the only one which can 
boast of a school of Theology. The faculty of this school belongs 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church and according to its traditions 
the student body is largely Episcopalian. But many Catholics 
are found among its students and Catholics hold positions on the 
teaching staff. Students of the Presbyterian Magee College in 
Derry may transfer to Dublin University for the last two years 
of their college course and receive its degree. With this slight 
modification Dublin University has still its single college, Trinity, 
though it has an affiliation for academic purposes with Magee. 

The National University is of the federal type. Its constituent 
colleges are University College, Galway, and University College, 
Cork—the former Queen’s Colleges; with University College, 
Dublin—the former Catholic University. The ecclesiastical col- 
lege, Maynooth, founded 1795, is now affiliated with the National 
University which confers its degrees on Maynooth students who 
pursue the prescribed courses of study. Maynooth College has 
power to confer degrees in Theology. This power, however, was 
not given by the state but by Rome in its centennial year. The 
power is exercised sparingly. 

At present a spirit of harmony exists in university circles in 
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Ireland. The Gaelic language is taught in all three, but the 
National is the only one which requires Gaelic from all Irish born 
students on matriculating. Trinity College is given the same 
representation in Dail Eireann as the National University. Queen’s 
University is represented in the Parliament of Northern Ireland. 
In pursuit of a common purpose such as the promotion of Irish 
Historical Studies the faculties of the universities have shown a 
fine spirit of cooperation. In general it may be said that each of 
the universities is sensitive to the changing needs of the present 
day and each provides many cultural and professional opportunities 
which are being made use of to the full by all classes. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


FREEDOM OF FAMILY RELATIONS INCLUDED IN DRAFT 
PROPOSAL OF INTER-AMERICAN BILL OF RIGHTS 


Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, former president of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, has participated in the drafting 
of a 2l-article Declaration of the International Rights and Duties 
of Man now being circulated for study among the governments of 
the American republics. Dr. Fenwick joined in drafting the 
declaration as a member of the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
designated by the Pan-American Union. 

The declaration besides encompassing the traditional preroga- 
tives, is notable for its presentation of such timely ideas as the 
right to share in the benefits of science, the right to social security, 
and the right to a nationality. 

The unprecedented article on freedom of family relations recalls 
President Trumen’s recent proposal to the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life calling for the formulation of a family 
bill of rights. The article reads: 

“Every person has the right to be free from interference in his 
family relations. 

“Tt is the duty of the State to respect and to protect the reciprocal 
rights of husband and wife in their mutual relations. 

“Parents have a pri right of control over their children 
during minority, pd they hows a primary obligation to maintain 
and support them. 

“Tt is the duty of the State to assist parents in the maintenance 
of adequate standards of child welfare within the family circle 
and to promote as far as possible the ownership of individual 
homes as a means of fostering better family relations. 

“The State may restrict the control of parents over their children 
only to the extent that the parents themselves are unable to 
— their duties towards their children or actually fail to do so. 

ere necessary, the State must itself provide for their protection 
and support.” 

The right of life is defined in the declaration as extending “from 
the moment of conception,” and safeguards the right to life of 
incurables, imbeciles and the insane. 

Any limitations to the freedom of the press necessary for the 
public good must be applied subsequent to the publication of the 
offensive material, the article on freedom of speech asserts; how- 
ever, advance censorship of motion pictures is considered admis- 
sible, if needed to protect the public against injurious matter. 
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The right to freedom of religious worship is considered to embrace 
the right to maintain churches, educate children, and disseminate 
religious propaganda in spoken or written form. 

_ “The only restrictions which the State may place upon the right 
of freedom of religious worship are those called for by the require- 
ments of public health, safety and good morals; and all such 
restrictions must be in accordance with general laws and admin- 
istered without discrimination,” the declaration maintains. 

“A distinction is recognized between strictly religious activities 
and other activities of an economic or financial character associated 
with the maintenance of religious worship but not forming an 
essential part of it. These economic or financial activities may be 
regulated by the state in accordance with the general laws govern- 
ing such activities.” 


PAINTING OF HOLY FATHER SENT TO ROME 
An original oil painting entitled “The Vicar of the Prince of 
Peace,” depicting His Holiness Pope Pius XII in the midst of a 
group of children of many nationalities, has been delivered at the 
Vatican as a gift for the Holy Father, it has been announced. 
The gift was made possible through George A. and James 


Pflaum, Publishers, Inc., of Dayton, O. It was sent to Rome 
from New York aboard a TWA plane. 

The painting is the work of Carl Fuchs, a German refugee and 
artist, and was done at the request of George Pflaum while the 
artist was at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary in Cincinnati. Arch- 
bishop John T. MecNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, who has taken a 
keen interest in the painting since its inception, used a reproduction 
of it on a leaflet with an indulgenced “Children’s Prayer for Lasting 
Peace.” These leaflets have been distributed widely. 

The background of the painting is the Raphael tapestry which 
is in the Vatican and depicts Our Lord giving the Keys to St. Peter. 
CATHOLIC STUDENTS OBSERVE INTERRACIAL WEEK 

Catholic interracialism is founded upon principles which will 
“play a tremendous part” in the future history of the world, the 
Rev. John LaFarge, 8.J., editor-in-chief of America, told a forum 
at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, opening 
the second annual interracial week sponsored by the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students. The federation comprises 
97 colleges and over 100,000 students throughout the country. 
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“Our interest in racial minorities,” Father LaFarge, who is 
chaplain of the Catholic Interracial Council, told the gathering of 
500 Negro and white Catholics, “is not inspired by mere kindliness, 
but springs from clear and definite ideas regarding the oneness of 
the human race, and the dignity of each individual. There is a 
spirit moving in the world today which is opposed to the ‘unity’ 
imposed by totalitarianism and which demands instead a unity 
that gives the individual full freedom and an opportunity for 
self-expression.” 

A feature of the forum was the reading of a poem, “A New 
Day,” written especially for the occasion by Claude McKay, 
Negro poet. The winners of three national contests sponsored by 
the National Interracial Committee in conneetion with Interracial 
Justice Week were announced. Among those who attended the 
forum were George K. Hunton, secretary of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Review; George Schuyler, editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
and the Rev. Charles Keenan, S.J., associate editor of America. 


SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Nazareth College and Nazareth Normal School of Rochester, 
New York, conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph, have scheduled a 
Summer Library Conference for July 8 to 19. The primary purpose 
of the conference is to give intensive training to principals, libra- 
rians, and teachers in the parochial schools of the diocese in the 
techniques of elementary school library organization and operation. 
The efficient and economic management of the school library will 
be stressed as well as the importance of the library in elementary 
school education as the foundation for scholarship and culture. 
The financing of the elementary school library, the selection of 
books, the coordination of the library with classroom work and 
public library facilities will be considered. A feature of the 
conference will be a panel discussion, led by Miss Helen Cashman, 
Librarian of Charlotte High School, on the problems connected 
with a school library, in which experts in various phases of library 
work will participate. 

Miss Anna Clark Kennedy and Mrs. R. E. Babcock, Supervisors 
of School Libraries of the State of New York will assist in the 
conduct of the conference. Also included on the program will be 
several staff members of the Rochester Public Library, including 
Dr. John A. Lowe, Director, Miss Julia Sauer, Head of the 
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Department of Work with Children and Miss Julia Ruth Arm- 
strong, Supervisor of Branches and a number of outstanding school 
librarians and members of the faculty of several library schools. 
Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, 8.J., Librarian of Canisius College 
Library, Buffalo, N. Y., and Miss Phyllis Fenner, an outstanding 
authority and writer of several books on libraries and books for 
children, will give the benefit of their broad experience in the 
library field to the members of the conference. 

Visits to several libraries in Rochester, including Nazareth 
Normal School and Nazareth College libraries, will be included as 


part of the regular program. 
Registration will be limited to seventy-five. 


CONTESTS 


Outdoor Life magazine offers $5,000 in cash awards for a 
conservation pledge. The rules are as follows: 


1. Write in 30 words or less a Conservation Pledge which ma 
be adopted by schools and all petiole assemblies, both you 
and adult, and recited like the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
It should be a simple, direct pledge to safeguard America’s natural 
resources—treasures which can never be replaced if once destroyed. 

2. Write an essay of not more than 1,000 words on the subject, 
“Why America’s Natural Resources Must be Conserved.” In 
order to be eligible for consideration, each Conservation Pledge 
must be accompanied by such an essay. In the event that two or 
more competitors should submit pledges of equal merit, the prize 
in question will be awarded to the competitor whose essay the 
judges decide is best. 

3. All entries (you m4 submit as many as you wish) must be 
mailed, or delivered to the offices of Outdoor Life, not later than 
July 31, 1946. 

4. All entries should be addressed to the Conservation Pledge 
Competition Editor, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Name and address of the entrant must be written 

lainly on the pledge and on each page of the essay. Entries with 
insufficient postage will not be accepted. All contributions entered 
in this competition become the property of the publishers of 
Outdoor Life, who cannot be responsible for delay, loss, or non- 
delivery of entries. None will be acknowledged, and none will 
be returned. No letters of inquiry regarding points covered in the 
rules can be answered. 

5. There is no entry fee. You need not be a subscriber to 
Outdoor Life. You are not required to purchase a copy of the 


magazine. 
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6. This competition is open to 
employees of Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc., and their 
families 


7. The editors of Outdoor Life will act as judges, with the 
tion of the Advisory Board, and their decision shall be 
fod Neatness and skill of presentation will count. The names 
of the winners will be published in Ouddoor Life in the earliest 
possible issue. 
8. Those who submit an entry in this competition do so in 
express acceptance of these rules. 


SLOGAN CONTEST FOR 1946 CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 

This contest, now in progress, closing on May 10, is open to 
ALL bona fide students (kindergarten through the 12th grade) 
attending classes in ANY Catholic school or other Catholic institu- 
tion in the United States, its possessions and dependencies, and 
in Canada. 


Prizes: 
(a) Doubleday-Doran & Company, Inc., have donated 225 
books, to be selected by the winners from the Doubleday-Doran 
publication Reading for a Better World, an extensive book list, 
approved by a competent committee of Catholic book people. 

(b) The PRIZES will be competed for in TWO groups: (1) 
primary and elementary students (kindergarten through the 8th 
grade); (2) high-school students (the 9th grade through the 12th 
grade). 

(c) In EACH group PRIZES will be awarded as follows: 

lst Place: 35 books (20 to the institution, 15 to the student) 

2d Place: 25 books (15 to the institution, 10 to the student) 

3d Place: 20 books (12 to the institution, 8 to the student) 
4th Place: 15 books (9 to the institution, 6 to the student) 

5th Place: 10 books (6 to the institution, 4 to the student) 

(d) An additional 15 books will be awarded to the overall winner, 
to be determined by a comparison of the first-place entries in each 
of the two groups—5 books to the institution, 10 to the student. 

(e) If possible, the overall winning entry will be selected as the 
official slogan for 1946 Catholic Book Week. The Catholic Library 
Association, however, reserves the right to make such revision as 
it may see fit. 

(f) The winners will be given national publicity. 
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Rules: 
(a) Each contestant may enter either one or two slogans. 

(b) A slogan entered should be the effort of the contestant. 

(c) A slogan entered should be one that may be applicable to 
the promotion of Catholic Book Week. Official slogans in other 
years were (1) Books are Weapons, (2) Read for a Better World, 
and (3) Keys te World Peace—Christian Books. 

(d) A slogan should NOT contain more than seven (7) words. 
It might be well for the contestant to consider the possibility of 
expressing his idea in even fewer words. 

(e) On a BLANK envelope there should be printed (by hand or 
otherwise) or typewritten ONLY the following: (1) The slogan or 
slogans submitted (in ENGLISH) by the individual contestant, 
properly punctuated; (2) The GROUP in which the contestant is 
competing; (3) The school grade of which the contestant is a 
member. 

(f) Inside this envelope there should be a card or a slip of paper 
on which is given: (1) The contestant’s name and complete address ; 
(2) The name of the school or other institution; (3) The signature 
of the head of the school of other institution, and (4) The complete 
address of the institution. 

(g) This envelope should be sealed, placed inside of a larger 
envelope containing a return address, and then mailed to Brother 
J. Sylvester, F.S.C., Contest Director, c/o Christian Brothers 
College, 6501 Clayton Road, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Two summer Institutes, sponsored by the National Council of 
Catholic Women and the Social Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, will be in session again this summer, 
it has been announced. They will be conducted simultaneously 
at the National Catholic School of Social Service from June 16 to 23. 

The Institute on Industry, now in its tenth year, will be attended 
largely by women from trade unions and organized groups or 
clubs of working women. The other Institute, planned for Chair- 
men of the Social Action Committees of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, will be attended by Council members seeking 
information on problems related to economic life. They will study 
current problems, pending legislation and means of stimulating 
interest in their own activities in their respective dioceses. This 
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will be the second Institute of its kind. . . . The Loyola University 
School of Law will reopen next September with John C. Fitzgerald 
resuming his position as dean, it was announced in Chicago. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has been on leave of absence from the school since 
1942, doing wartime work in the office of the Alien Property 
Custodian. Because of wartime conditions classes were suspended 
in the Law School in 1944. . . . Gilmour Academy, Cleveland, the 
resident preparatory school established on the famous Drury 
estate in suburban Gates Mills by the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, will open in September, 1946, it has been announced. The 
school, located on a 133-acre estate which includes a $1,000,000, 
40-room mansion, considered to be one of the architectural show- 
places of Ohio; a $68,000 gatehouse and 11 other buildings, was 
named in honor of Bishop Richard T. Gilmour, second Bishop of 
Cleveland, a pioneer in racial tolerance and progressive education. 
. .. The Catholic Student Center at Iowa State College, Ames, is 
the beneficiary of gifts totaling more than $3,000, from Dubuque 
archdiocesan priests, who prefer their names be withheld, the 
Rev. Nicholas A. Steffen, temporary director, has announced. 
The student center was opened September 1, at the direction of 
the Archbishop Henry P. Rohlman, Coadjutor of Dubuque. . . . 
Xavier University, Catholic school for Negroes in New Orleans, 
is now a member of the United Negro College Fund, Dr. F. D. 
Patterson, president of the Fund, announced in New York. The 
voluntary cooperative group will open its third annual campaign 
on April 17, seeking $1,300,000 for the 33 private Negro colleges 
affiliated with it. Included on the advisory committee for the 
campaign are Bishop Francis J. Haas, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and the Rev. John LaFarge, 8.J., of America. . . . The erection of 
a 40-unit dormitory at St. Bonaventure’s College has been approved 
by Federal Housing authorities. Federal authorities have allotted 
materials for the new dormitory because of the number of veterans 
who are seeking to enter the College, it was stated. . . . With 
more than double the previous veteran enrollment, the spring 
semester student body at Villanova College has increased more 
than 25 per cent over the last term, according to the college 
registrar. The present enrollment totals 1,075 students of whom 
600 are veterans, he said... . A record number—485 male students 
including 200 veterans—has enrolled for the second semester at 
Loras College, Dubuque, the registrar has disclosed. The previous 
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highest enrollment was 471 students in 1942-43. . . . Professor 
Lucien Lortie of Laval University, Quebec, has been elected 
president of the Canadian Federation of Catholic Universities. . . . 
Creation of a graduate fellowship in playwriting, “‘to assist a play- 
wright who would find stimulus and incentive in a year’s residence 
on or near a college campus,” has been announced at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill. To be known as the Dinneen Play- 
writing Fellowship and carrying a $1,500 stipend, the award 
commemorates the work of the late Rev. F. G. Dinneen, 8.J., 
founder of the Loyola Community Theater in Chicago. Although 
no teaching will be required of the winner, it is hoped that his 
work may be integrated with that of the school. . . . A division of 
graduate studies will open at Xavier University, Cincinnati, on 
June 24 under the direction of the Rev. William Perboyre Hether- 
ington, 8.J., it has been announced. The opening of the new 
division is the first move in program of expansion outlined for the 
next three years. A million dollar fund is being raised to support 
the program. . . . With a current registration of 5,306 students, 
including 1,900 war veterans and 363 Navy trainees, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, has opened its spring trimester and broken 
all enrollment records in its history. The Rev. Peter A. Brooks, 
S.J., president of Marquette, announced that capacity registration 
has been reached in almost all departments of the university, and 
that it had been necessary to erect two temporary barracks build- 
ings on the campus to ease the shortage of classroom space. .. . 
Every parochial school in New Hampshire participated in the 
purchase of United States Savings Bonds from September, 1945 
to January, 1946, Loren A. Littlefield, State director of the U. 8. 
Savings Bonds Division, has announced in awarding honors to 
Catholic pupils. A total of $176,000 in Savings Bonds was bought 
during the period. .. . A gift to the city of Auburn, N. Y., that 
promptly blossomed into a “white elephant” now will flower as a 
Novitiate House for the Carmelite Fathers of the Province of 
St. Elias. The property is the Case Mansion, donated to the city 
by Theodore W. Case some years ago, for which the city could 
find no use. It includes several acres of land and a 50-room house, 
and was sold at public auction to the Carmelite community. The 
Carmelites plan to move in about July 1. . . . For the fourth con- 
secutive year, the Catholic observance of National Family Week, 
which will occur May 5 to 12, will be sponsored by the Family 
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Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, it has 
been announced by the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmeideler, O.S.B., the 
bureau director. Dr. Schmeideler also announced that the Bureau, 
as in former years, will make available material and suggestions 
suitable for the observance for the use of groups. . . . The office 
of the Children’s Museum, Washington, D. C., is now taking mail 
orders for next season’s children’s entertainments. These will be 
six in number, on Saturday mornings, one a month, beginning in 
late October, and ending in early spring. The series will include 
productions by Clare Tree Major’s Children’s Theatre of New 
York, of ‘Under the Lilacs,”’ “Secret Garden,” “Hans Brinker” 
or “The Silver Skates,” “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
“Adventures of Perinne,” and Edwin Strawbridge’s dance play, 
“Daniel Boone.” 


be 
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Plato and Modern Education, by Sir Richard Livingstone. 
N. Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1945. $.75. Pp. 36. 

The Educational Process, by Luther P. Eisenhart. Princeton, 
N. J.; Princeton University Press. 1945. $1.00. Pp. 87. 

Forthcoming Developments in American Education, edited by 
William C. Reavis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1945. $2.00. Pp. vi+190. 

Basic Issues in Secondary Education. A Report of a Consulta- 
tive Committee of the New York State Education Department. 
Albany: The University of the State of New York Press. 
1945. $.75. Pp. 79. 


Here are four books on education worth reading. The first two 
deserve to be classed with the ten best books published in this 
field within the last year. All are stimulating and provocative. 
All, with the exception of number three which is critical of certain 
anticipated changes, are critical of weaknesses in current educa- 
tional aims and practices. All are directive in that they offer 
suggestions how we might improve. 


In Plato and Modern Education, the author very effectively 
criticizes modern education for getting off the beam of its true 
objective: training in goodness. He does so in the light of Plato’s 
views as they shine forth from his Republic. Although admitting 
that the accumulation of knowledge since Plato’s day, the need of 
earning a living, and the growth of applied science complicate 
considerably the application of Plato’s views in modern life, he is 
nevertheless thoroughly in sympathy with them. The following, 
he feels, deserves serious thought on the part of modern educators: 


All men desire happiness. All the goods that men possess and 
desire are ingredients in it, but their value depends on the wisdom 
to employ them rightly; consequently the aim of education must 
be to produce the good human being—the man trained to goodness 
from his youth. The right education must tune the two strings of 
body and mind to a perfect spiritual harmony. Thus conceived 
education is essentially a training in values. The most fatal 
ignorance, therefore, is not ignorance in the field of technology or 
of the professions, but spiritual ignorance. dja ia 


This is perhaps the most important truth we can learn from Plato’s 

views on education: education is essentially a training in values. 

But modern education is not primarily concerned with ultimate 

ends; schools provide the tools of civilization but give little guid- 
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ance for their use. What Plato called “the knowledge of good and 
evil” is practically omitted from the education which they give. 
Everyone needs a philosophy of life and a sense of values; everyone 
should study religion and moral philosophy, for it is these subjects 
which raise the problem of the good life and furnish the values by 
which man can learn to judge wisely. These are the conclusions 
Livingstone reaches as he reads Plato with a critical eye on the 
modern scene. 

The main difference between Plato’s conception of education 
and our own (speaking for American education in general) is that 
his concern was to impart values, ours to impart knowledge and 
teach people to think. But human progress depends on the 
discovery of higher values more than upon increase of knowledge. 
Modern education serves up too much bulk food destitute of 
higher nutritive quality. Only by adding religion and philosophy 
to the curriculum will we supply the vitamins necessary to sustain 
our spiritual life. Conclusions with which we heartily agree. 


In The Educational Process, a book chiefly concerned with 
liberal education in high school and college, we likewise find 
appreciation of values occupying the core of emphasis. The author 
wants more emphasis on the producing of liberally educated men 
and women; the traditional subjects of the curriculum he feels, 
can best do this job. 

If the following were baptized by a recognition of the Catholic 
over-all objective in education, training in Charity, we would agree 
in the main with the author when he states that “there is only one 
fundamental aim of education, namely, the accumulation of knowl- 
edge and the development of the individual so that he appreciates 
the significcane of what he knows and has learned the art of 
utilizing at least some portion of it, and of appraising values.” 
(p. 11.) 

With Newman, Eisenhart agrees that the product of college 
education is not an educated man but rather a potentially educated 
man; i.e., a man equipped with the means and interests to continue 
his own education. Colleges must conceive of education as the 
development of men; they must produce men who can apply their 
minds to any problem. To do this colleges should have a program 
of required courses so as to make sure that everyone receives a 


liberal education. 
Those interested in secondary education will find Chapter IV 
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quite provocative. There is much in what the author says but 
not all will agree with his conclusions. He makes an important 
point, however, when he states that if a high school is college 
preparatory, it should be chiefly concerned not with subject matter, 
but with teaching pupils how to study. He feels that the newer, 
general courses such as general science and community life are too 
superficial; that high schools can meet the needs of all the pupils 
with the traditional subjects. Unsatisfactory results in these 
studies, he argues, are due to poor methods of teaching; not to the 
inappropriateness of the subjects themselves. He forgets that at 
least 30 per cent of the present high school population lack the 
necessary intelligence and verbal ability to grasp the ideas and 
catch the insights required by certain traditional subjects. 

Forthcoming Developments in Education (vol. viii of the Pro- 
ceedings, with a title promising more than is supplied, but never- 
theless worthwhile) presents the fifteen addresses of experts who 
were called in for the Fourteenth Annual Conference for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Public and Private Schools to discuss problems 
in the following five areas in which there have been recent important 
developments: (1) materials and methods of instruction, (2) profes- 
sional improvement of teachers, (3) internal organization of city 
school systems, and (4) school and community planning. 

Among the many stimulating discussions the following are 
particularly informative: expected changes in materials and text- 
books, recent developments in the use of educational films, 
psychology of newer methods of teaching, new standards in school 
construction, the organization of educational opportunities for 
adults, and the provision of more adequate educational facilities 
for deviate children. 

Because of the importance of building problems and the present 
upsurge in school expansion, administrators will find the selected 
bibliography on school plant planning helpful. In discussing this 
subject the following advice is given (p. 89): Insist on plain 
buildings. Build to keep the rain out and the light in. Wrap the 
building up to keep the heat where you want it and keep the walls 
out of the way as much as possible. Then think up some colonial, 
Gothic features to give it “class.”” Toss these last items firmly in 
the wastebasket. 

Basic Issues in Secondary Education centers around the pos- 
sible solution of seventeen issues facing secondary education in New 
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York state. A central question is how to achieve a proper balance 
between general and special education at the secondary level and 
how at the same time relate the school to the needs of youth. These 
are problems that face secondary education everywhere. 

The Committee responsible for the New York Report feel that 
emphasis should be placed on common learnings, the binding 
elements in a democratic society; although, in the final analysis, 
perhaps a 50-50 balance should be maintained between the 
“constants” and the “variables or electives” in the high school 
curriculum. In an analysis of what should constitute general 
education, this report differs from the Harvard Report (General 
Education in a Free Society) in that definite subjects (English, 
social studies, science, and health) are outlined as constituting the 
core of the curriculum. The Harvard Report is much wiser it 
seems in recommending that there be common objectives to be 
achieved by all; because of a wide variance in levels of ability, these 
objectives would necessarily have to be achieved through different 
subject matter and different methods of teaching. 

The authors of the New York Report are of the opinion that 
there should never be in any school a dispirited student who feels 
that there is nothing special for him. Every student should find 
within the high school program something which fits him and 
demands his attention and energy. Given such encouragement, 
students at all levels of ability will take on with readiness, related 
work judged important by their teachers. Without such motiva- 
tion, students will be uncooperative and falsely designated as dull. 
We agree, this is an ideal that should challenge our best efforts. 

The report further recommends that the generally unappreciated 
need of knowing and understanding the characteristics and needs 
of individual students, as a fundamental prerequisite for guidance, 
be emphasized; that greater effort be made to adapt instruction to 
various types and grades of individual ability; that work in prac- 
tical and industrial arts and in the crafts for both boys and girls 
be broadened and enriched; that specific vocational and occupa- 
tional training be postponed to the 11th and 12th high school 
years; that specialized vocational training be not segregated to any 
particular school; that the school day and school year be length- 
ened; that short-term courses (5, 8, or 10 weeks in ceed be 
more widely introduced into the curriculum. 

While this report offers little that is new, it does serve as a 
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mirror in which we can see more clearly some of our own educa- 
tional shortcomings, and as such deserves our attention. 
Urnsan H. 8.M. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Teaching with Films, by George H. Fern and Eldon B. Robbins. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 1946. Pp. xiii+146. 
Of the many practical books on the subject of audio-visual 

education since World War II, few stress the technical side as does 

the volume under consideration. The authors are capable and 
experienced and have much useful information to offer in this 
short manual. But the stress which they put on the following two 
points is somewhat confusing: first, their insistence that teaching 
with films must be increased to a vast degree, and secondly, that 
teachers must be exceedingly well prepared to carry out this 
important work. On the first point they cite the successful work 
carried on in the late war, a point which most authorities on the 
subject are now trying to minimize because of the financial impos- 
sibility of duplicating this effort in a civilian program. On the 
second point likewise they differ widely from most of their con- 
freres who are urging audio-visual aids in the schools but at the 
same time stressing the simplicity of the whole program, including 
the technical side. Certainly if the vast number of details which 
the authors insist upon must be mastered, the enthusiasm of 
teachers for teaching with films must await another day. In 
general the literature on the subject now emerging for school use, 
both in periodical and book form, seems to reflect a much calmer 
and studied attitude on the subject than we find in these pages. 
But for those who are seeking technical guidance, this manual has 
much to recommend it. 

Bourc DALFEREs. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Speech and the Teacher, by Seth A. Fessenden, Ph.D. New 
Phyo Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. ix+290. 
Because language is basically oral and because its most frequent 
uses are speaking and listening, it follows that the element which 
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demands foremost attention in the teaching of English is that of 
speech. If this holds true for the general run of pupils, with how 
much more force must it not apply to that select group of students 
in our teachers’ colleges who are preparing to use speech as their 
essential life-tool! Spurred by this realization and abetted by his 
experience in heading speech departments at almost a half-dozen 
teachers’ colleges, Dr. Fessenden has given us in Speech and the 
Teacher a highly practical text for use in a basic speech course for 
prospective teachers. 

Contending that the most vital influence operating in a school is 
the impact of teacher personality upon student, Dr. Fessenden 
rightly asserts that the chief concern of a prospective teacher 
should be that of rendering her personality as susceptible of 
influence as possible. To this end, the speech course in a teacher’s 
college assumes a role of major significance since “the teacher’s 
manner of speaking is probably the most expressive part of her 
personality.” 

What kind of speech course then, should be offered that would 
prepare teachers to heighten this powerful source of potential 
influence? The author’s answer is couched in the obvious terms 
of his text. . . . It is a general course designed to prepare all 
teachers to use speech most effectively in all their future classroom 
and extra-classroom work. Consequently, it concerns itself with 
that specialized speech uniquely related to the art of teaching, 
thus serving to stress almost exclusively the pedagogical aspects of 
speech situations. Primary attention is constantly directed toward 
teacher efficiency, and speech is treated only in relationship to 
fostering that efficiency in the classroom. Practice in group discus- 
sion is strongly endorsed as providing speech contingencies most 
analogous to those of the classroom. There is studious avoidance 
of those detailed technicalities which are commonly found in 
texts designed to prepare teachers of speech. Only those basic 
elements of speech are treated which relate directly to the teacher’s 
personal contact with pupils. 

For purpose of proper orientation, the author devotes the whole 
of the first chapter to a discussion of personality traits most desir- 
able in teachers. He then treats the problem of speech from the 

following main aspects: (1) developing the teacher’s vocal powers, 
with special emphasis on voice quality and articulation, (2) apply- 
ing effective speech methods in various teaching situations, (3) 
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meeting the responsibilities of developing effective speech in pupils, 
and (4) using speech to foster one’s own professional growth. 

While little textual space has been used to provide for exercise 
materials, this can be readily added through other supplementary 
texts. Scattered liberally throughout the book are many valuable 
excerpts from leading books and periodicals on the subject, which 
furnish the student with a highly profitable working bibliography. 

The chief value of the book lies in its rare practical sense, which 
ever concerns itself with presenting materials solely in terms of 
direct application. The author gives repeated evidence of having 
been “through the mill” himself, for his counsel and instruction to 
the novice spring from the inner roots of wide personal experience. 

The entire text seems to have grown out of the author’s strong 
conviction that all prospective teachers need not only speech 
training, but they need, above all, a specialized course in speech 
adapted to the specific uses of their future field of strategic opera- 
tion. As such, the book will fill a sore and long-felt need among 
those normal schools and teachers’ colleges who are blessed with 
the administrative vision that recognizes the superiority of this 
kind of practical preparation for teachers over certain traditional 
and static content-field courses. 

Louis J. Farrser, 8.M. 


A Vocational Guide for Women, by L. Cornelius Longarzo. New 
York: Catholic Youth Organization of the Archdiocese of New 
York. 1945. Pp. 119. 


In the present book Mr. Longarzo is meeting a current need 
in supplying references and data regarding occupational oppor- 
tunities for women in the New York area. The “Guide” is 
compiled as a convenient reference for (1) indicating methods of 
analyzing occupations, (2) lists of sources of information regarding 
occupations, and (3) an index of occupations and industries in 
which women are employed with selected references. 

The organization of the data is compact and well indexed with 
cross references that will make it a very valuable aid to those 
giving vocational guidance to women in the area covered by the 
data. 

Eveente A. LEonarD. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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Christian Principles and National Problems, by Rev. Anthony 
L. Ostheimer, Ph.D., and Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J., Ph.D. 
New York: William H. Sadlier, Inc. 1945 Pp. 621. 
Designed as a textbook for Social Studies in the final year of 

Catholic secondary schools, Christian Principles and National 

Problems is a panoramic presentation of the structures of social, 

economic and political life in the United States. 

A large volume, with more than 600 pages of double-columned 
type, the textbook, according to its authors—the Rev. Anthony 
L. Ostheimer of the Roman Catholic High School of Philadelphia 
and the Rev. John P. Delaney, associate editor of the weekly 
America—endeavors to present American living in all these aspects 
not only in terms of national significance but also in terms of 
the world order. 

To reach this stated end the authors have set down graphic and 
remarkably inclusive factual accounts of the processes of govern- 
ment, both national and local; of the history and organization of 
American capitalistic society; of the problems which have arisen 
within that society; and of the trends, policies and probable 
problems of international relationships. They have followed this 
presentation with a section on the conservation of human resources. 
Here they set forth a chapter on minorities, another on the history 
and problems of American education, a third on general American 
culture, and a fourth on the student’s personal future. 

The most significant sections of the book, however, precede 
these generally informative chapters. The first two sections, the 
Call to Social Action and The Pattern of Living, give broad over- 
views of many of the great social problems of our time and offer 
solutions of these problems by statement of the need of application 
of Christian morality. Distinctions of commutative and distribu- 
tive justice, of legal and social justice are illustrated by both text 
and pictures. Emphasis is set upon the application of justice, 
charity and patriotism as the most important means of solving the 
problems of the United States. 

Within this framework of general introduction is placed one of 
the most interesting and significant sections of the work, that upon 
Wellsprings of Catholic Social Thought. This chapter is a running 
narrative of the history of the social principles of Christianity, 
with special emphasis upon the struggle of the Church for their 
reestablishment during the past century. There is particular and 
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proper stress upon the great social encyclicals and upon the 
program of the American Hierarchy for Social Reconstruction. 

The second section, the Pattern of Living, discusses the nature 
of man, his rights and duties; the character of society; the rights 
and responsibilities of the family; the ethics of economic life; our 
religious heritage; community organization, both urban and rural; 
the basis of the state and types of government; relations of various 
nations; and the principles of a just and lasting peace. 

The editor of the general series of which this book is part, the 
Reverend Charles J. Mahoney, superintendent of schools of 
Rochester, has written in preface: “It will be largely through a 
well-informed Catholic populace that American public opinion 
will be directed toward the acceptance of the Christian solution 
of contemporary social evils.” The very large amount of material 
in this volume is so basically informative that there can be no 
question of the book’s conformity to this stated purpose. 


Mary Synon. 
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(For High School) 


By Rev. Arthur O’Brien 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago 
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Reading American Literature 
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REV. GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 
Authority on the teaching of the Papal Encyclicals 


Teachers of Eighth Year Grammar Grades and Junior High 
School Classes will welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED 
EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., of the Great ‘ 
Social Encyclicals, as well as the many who have 
looked for them over a period of years... 
LABOR’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SATAN AND SLAVERY 
REBUILDING SOCIETY’S SOCIAL ORDER 


THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 


These editions are completely rewritten and contain question- 
naires for the assistance of the teacher. 


5 cents each, $3.80 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Widely used in Catholic Schools 


ANDRESS-GOLDBERGER-DOLCH-HALLOCK 
SAFE AND HEALTHY LIVING, NEW EDITION 


An up-to-date health, physical fitness, and safety series for grades 1-8. 
Books are systematically organized to fit the children’s learning capac- 
ities. [lustrations, Activities. 


Gregorian Chant for Church and School 


Suitable Plain-Chant material presented in an understandable way. 
This book gives a brief history of the Chant, shows how to use it, and 
offers a collection of Masses and hymns. 


ATWOOD-THOMAS Geographies 


A complete geography program for grades 3-8, outstanding for sim- 
plicity of style and accuracy. Emphasizes human geography. Up-to- 
date map study, pictures, text. Many varied exercises. 
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Based on A BASIC VOCABULARY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN, by Rinsland (the “Rinsland Word-Frequency 
Study”) 
Featuring short basal weekly Word lists—highly individualized 
initial study and review—effective word enrichment 
program . 
“The words childrengactually use taught in the grade in which 
they use them” 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION 


What school system will want to use an American History for grades 
seven and eight this fall that does not give a complete story of the Roose- 
velt Administration, the Second World War, and problems confronting 
the Truman Administration? 


Two Outstanding New Texts 
Which Provide 
A Complete Course in the Social Studies 


For Grades Seven and Eight 


Experience has shown that the Social Studies are best taught through in- 
dependent courses in History and Geography, in each of which use is made 
of the other for illumination and broader understanding. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


1946 Copyright—Just Published 
By SOUTHWORTH and SOUTHWORTH 


The most completely up-to-date American History textbook on the market! 
Presents the history of our country from 1492 to the present day, including 
the entire Roosevelt administration, the Second World War, and the begin- 
ning of the Truman administration. 

Written by experienced and very successful authors of history texts. “ 

A WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY, by Southworth and Soiuth- 
worth, is available for use with this text. Copyrighted 1946. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


New and Enlarged Edition—Now Available 
By THURSTON and FAIGLE 


The study of world geography has become of vital importance to our un- 
derstanding of our postwar world, the coming peace settlements, and the 

owth and change in international relationships. WORLD GEOGRAPHY, 

y Thurston and Faigle, gives an Sexrepr mar” 4 sound foundation for this 
understanding. 

Following introductory units on Mathematical Geography, Climates of 
the Earth, and Globes, Maps, and Charts, WORLD GEOGRAPHY takes up 
mankind’s basic industries, occupations, power, manufacturing, and trade, 
transportation, and communication as related to the different countries of 
the world. It concludes with units on Density of Population, Nations and 
Dependencies, and a strikingly forward-looking unit on Aviation’s Part in 
Transportation. 

A WORK BOOK ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, is 


available for use with this text. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Sentence structure and length, subject 


matter, scope of information are all 
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Colorful illustrations make 

an adventure. A Ready-Refer- 
ence volume makes information easy to 
find, in less time. 


Britannica Junior has been created 
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ticity which characterize Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world’s best known ref- 
erence library. 


For further information, and a free 
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1904—1919—1946 
St. Louis Welcomes You Again! 


The National Catholic 


Educational €ssociation 


43rd Annual Meeting 


Kiel Municipal Auditorium St. Louis, Mo. 
April 23, 24 and 25, 1946 


"MEETINGS . 
Meetings of all departments and sections in the Asso- 
ciation will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day following Easter Sunday. 
These departments and sections include: 
Seminary Department __ 
College and University Department 
Secondary School Department 
School Superintendents’ Department 
Elementary School Department 
Minor Seminary Section 
Catholic Deaf-Education Section 
Catholic Blind-Education Section 


Committee meetings will be held all day Monday, April 
22. Registration opens Monday, April 22nd. 


All Hotel Reservations should be made For Convent accommodations, 
through: address: ro 
HOUSING BUREAU REV. JAMES E. HOFLICH 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 4389 Lindell Boulevard 
ASSOCIATION, 910 Syndicate Trust Bidg. St. Lovis 8, Mo. 
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MUSIC- BOOK. SIX” 


Musical Education for the Grade Schools and Junior High. 
Contains material for two years’ study: 


Repertoire from the Classical Masters.° 
: Polyphonic pieces for 3 and 4 Voices: (S.A.) | 
Organization of Liturgical Chant study’ the 


Kyriale and Liber Usualis. 
Vocal Exercises in Gregorian. Modes with 
Thirteenth Century illustrated by Frances Delehanty. 


~ 


PREPARATORY BOOKS. _ ADVANCED BOOKS 


Music First Year. Music Fourth Year 
Music Second Year ._ Music Fifth Year 


Music Third Year 


Music Book Six 


issued for Catholic school children. “It‘has held strictly to definite 
cultural standards_and has kept intdet its. firmly-grounded ped- 
agogical principles, always true, to the highest ideal of Catholic 
education. 

“Congratulations can be sincerely offered the editor and the 
publishers for outstanding contribution to Catholic 
and Catholic art.” 

Nicola Montani in The Catholic Choirmaster 


This Volume Completes the Ward Series of Text-Books in . 


A complete Nativity Play with text and music of the. - 


Cloth, 140 pages, large format (8x8). List price $1.95. 


“The Ward. Series has been the pioneer onahe publications | 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N. WASHINGTON 17, D. C.. 
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Education for the Atomic Age 
"These Textbooks Were Successful in the Test of War 


“MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH and Il 
\ Refresher English Workbooks for the high 


MAGRUDER’S 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1946 
Victory Edition. New chapter on Winning 
the Peace and on Methods of Adjusting Gov- 
ernment to this ‘new Atomic Bomb Age. 
Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. American 
Government. was ordered by the — 
States Armed Forces Institute. 


ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. 


NEW DATED VICTORY MAP 
Printed in bright colors with, all dates down 
to V-E and V-J Days. Large size 17 x 39 
inches. Price 25¢ postpaid, 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and ap- 
preciate the democratic way of life. 1946 
Edition. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual 

HUGHES’ 

MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an 
account of the recent war, and studies read- 
jUstments to follow the war. Ordered by 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
1946 Edition. 

HUGHES’ 


MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New copyright. A_ chronological 
bringing events down to the present day, 
combined with a unit study of American 
institutions. A simple, clear-cut American 
history for high schools. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manval. 
MAGRUDER’S 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign govern- 
ments and their 
Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


New copyright. A textbook on problems of 
democracy written since the beginning of the 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef 
Global and Polar Projection maps. 
SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook In oral English, including an 
illustrated chapter on Dramatics. 


_ the regular study of Physics. 


history, | 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES. 
gives more attention to aviation than other 
books in General Science, 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 


‘The national leader in Biology, complete with 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manuals. 
FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the War Department's preinduction 
courses in Electticity, Machines and Radio in 
Atomic’ en- 
ergy is treated. Ordered by the Navy De- 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANC 
SOHON, and WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war 
and brings home to everyone the vital and 
basic services of Chemistry. There are new 
chapters on Photochemistry. Plastics and the 
Atom. Ordered by the United States Marine 
Corps. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manval. 
GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A complete composite course in Horne Eco- 
nomics covering every aspect of the subject. 
A story introduces each new topic with the 
humoan-interest approach. 
GREER’S 
FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright, meeting recent demands in 
home economy. Recipes take advantage. of 
the latest evaluation of vitamins and fats. 
Food will build a new Americal Workbook. 
STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic 
testing program to deficiencies in 
arithmetic. Answer Book. 
EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S — 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the 
technical mathematics required in the Army 
and Navy. 1945 Algebras and Geometry. 
Edgerton and Carpenter Algebras are the 
adopted books of the United States Marine 


Corps and the Philippines. 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals, . 


All textbooks of Allyn ond Bacon. give special attention t0-aviation. The firm has the 
geod fortune to have un aviation editor in the person of George Leth, 


formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ALLYN AND BACON 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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